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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLANNING 


HE word “ plan” has attained to a singular 
popularity in our time; originally it was of 
humble origin in common use in Greek and Latin 
to describe a flat surface, and in technology it 
became “‘ properly, a drawing for a building on a 
flat surface.’ So says the authoritative Skeat. 
It was inevitable that the word would serve for 
larger enterprises and after many centuries the 
Town Planning Act raised the little word to an 
august position. But this was not the end of its 
career. Statesmen in several countries—following 
the usage in Russia—began to speak of a “ five 
year plan’’ from which it is clear that we have 
something more than a drawing on a flat surface. 


The plan has been transformed into a programme 
which, in Athens and Rome, meant “a public 
notice in writing.” To-day, it means a policy, a 
determination to do something which can be made 
evident, drawn and described in writing or speech. 


This aspect of planning as the drafting of 
programmes is understood by everyone; from the 
King’s Speech before Parliament to the suburban 


whist drive, programmes are essential to orderly 
procedure and are the ground work of our official, 
commercial and social life. There are plans to do 
good and plans to do evil; some few succeed 
and many fail to reach realization. We have the 
feeling that behind the multiplicity of plans, and the 
energy of will to carry them out, lies a deficiency of 
thought. We determine what to do without asking 
why ? Herein, then, is seen the need for a philosophy 
of planning to which we now invite our readers’ 
attention. 


The metaphysical, physical and psychological 
data of life, which constitute the first volumes in the 
book of philosophy, need not be debated here. 
They are on the shelves of every student’s library 
and reveal the basic facts. Nearer to common 
experience lie ethics, economics and politics of which 
all men must have at least some knowledge, and 
out of which emerge our plans and planning. 
The wise planner will ask Why should I plan? 
before he inquires What shall I plan ? He will survey 
the field of his operations to learn the nature of 
the material with which he has to deal. He will 
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look at it from every angle and measure it with 
every available criterion until he has in his mind a 
complex of the whole field’s content. Then, 
curiously, it is not he who answers the question 
Why? The answer comes directly from what is 
before his eyes. In a word, Necessity rises upand 
challenges him imperiously ; he sees he must plan, 
not because he wishes to do so and has an aptitude 
for the task, but because his life and that of his 
contemporaries demand it of him. To know 
a hundred reasons why is the first part of a planning 
philosophy ; thereafter the planner will pass from 
critical and analytical survey to positive construc- 
tion which will be the answer of his wisdom to the 
demand of necessity. 


Viewed in this way the whole world, surely, 
shouts aloud for a philosophy of planning and a 
plan. Within the grand mundane cycle are others 
decreasing in size and function until we reach 
that one to which our special concerns are formed, 
and it is certainly not microscopic! Indeed, its 
orbit is sufficiently wide to include a dozen sciences, 
crafts and arts concerned in constructing a town, 
and employs hundreds, nay, thousands of officers 
and experts, among whom is a solid phalanx of 
“ garden citizens ”’ faithful to the name and teaching 
of Ebenezer Howard. 


An Association of Dreamers— 


A glance at the history of our Association here 
will be of service. We seem to remember the days 
when Howard and his associates were regarded as 
one-pointed dreamers. True, they had just founded 
their first garden city at Letchworth and attracted 
the ridicule of a few cynics in whose eyes they 
appeared to be unpractical fanatics. We have 
always believed that the 1909 Town Planning Act 
—though inevitable from necessity—was hastened 
and stimulated by the building of Letchworth. 
However that may be, it had a reflex influence on 
our movement which, from being a Garden City 
Association up to April 7th, 1910, enlarged its 
outlook and intensified its activities by a change 
of name and addition of new objects. 


A special general meeting of the Garden City Association 
held at 131, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C., on 
July 20th, 1909. The Hon. Sir Ralph Neville presided. 
The meeting was called to consider the following resolution 
of the Council. 

“That a Special General Meeting be convened as early 
as possible for the alteration of the constitution and rules 
of the Association.” 

The proposed alteration to the Rules are as follows :— 

Rule I. The name of the Association shall be ‘‘ THE 

GARDEN CITIES TowN PLANNING AND HOUSING 

ASSOCIATION.” 

Rule II. The objects of the Association are :— 

(A) To promote Town Planning. 

(B) To advise on, draw up schemes for, and promote 
Garden Cities, Garden Suburbs, and Garden 
Villages. 

(C) Housing and the improvement of its sanitation. 

(D) The collection and dissemination of information 
as to the above. 


(E) The education of public opinion in these matters. 
(F) The influencing and promotion of legislation. 
(G) The improvement of local bye-laws. 
* * * 
It was agreed that the name of the Association be ‘‘ The 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association.” 
With this amendment the rules as submitted were adopted. 
(Signed) RALPH NEVILLE, 
Chairman, April 7th, 1910. 


—and Planners 


The philosophy was sound. Garden Cities could 
not be built 7m vacwo wherever a company of five- 
per-cent. philanthropists might choose. If there 
were to be more than one the next might surround 
the nucleus of an existing village or town. All 
vacant land within town areas “likely to be used 
for building purposes’’ was to be planned. In 
fact, new garden cities would rest not on the clouds, 
as in The Birds, but on terra firma, and therefore in 
one or other of the 1,800 local authorities in England 
and Wales. 


This placed all potential garden cities, garden 
suburbs and garden villages within the ambit of 
statutory town planning; it made town planing—if 
carried out according to our ideals—synonymous 
with decentralization, our brief formula. You 
simply could not build garden cities without town 
planning, and ought not to engage in it without 
observance of our principles. 


Moreover, garden cities would consist of houses, 
roads, factories, public services and amenities ; 
therefore their propagandists and designers must 
know all there is to be known about these things. 
From that day ‘to this our Association strove to 
perform its public functions by agitation, speech 
and writing: and with such good effect that our 
word has received adoption by a dozen foreign 
countries and our thesis the approval of the leading 
experts of the world. 


But, alas, perhaps our word only! We boast of 
Welwyn and Letchworth; we bank on Wythen- 
shawe as the practicable type of new town, but that 
brings our hymn of praise to an end—but not our 
philosophy. 


Letchworth was not built “ for itself alone,” a 
Sinn Fein enclave in north Herts. to house in 
comfort 16,000 people and provide a living for a 
hundred shopkeepers, and interest for its share- 
holders. It was built as a demonstration of a philo- 
sophy of planning offered to our Government and 
people. It was to be an example of the satellite 
town to overgrown cities and to exhibit the principle 
of decentralisation which should save our land from 
continued congestion. Our town planning was not 
mere obedience to statutory obligations and our 
housing a conformity to the will of a few local 
councillors. Our roads were not mere bye-law 
roads. Sociology, economics and hygiene permeated 
our planning and brought into being the ideas of 
regional surveys and a national plan. 
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After the war and the coming of the motor age, 
Necessity spoke to us so commandingly that we were 
compelled to adopt our technique to new conditions, 
though adhering to the fundamental principles of 
our statutes. 


London Waits 


The exhibition of Town Planning Maps, past and 
present, opened at 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, on 
October 5th, by Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter and 
Mr. G. L. Pepler, contained some documents about 
London. The Saxon-Norman city of a square mile 
with its markets, walls and gates; Elizabethan 
and Cromwellian London hardly much larger. 
Then followed Horwood’s map of 1799 and finally 
the L.C.C. map of vast and tragic extent. Added 
to this were maps showing the brave if pathetic 
efforts to townplan a few spots still uncovered by 
bricks and mortar. 


For thirty years or more we have clamoured for 
satellite towns to be built to receive the congested 
population, houses and industries of central London. 
In answer to our campaign enough material to make 
ten Letchworths has been flung into the Greater 
London area with no plan or control except that 
which seeks everywhere for new rateable value and 
sale of property. 


Since 1932 the built-up portion of London is 
liable to be planned and a blue line has been cere- 
moniously traced round the Council’s area. But who 
is the planner? Is he a human being? Has he a 
brain capable of conceiving a Master Plan for 
London? With the fullest sympathy for the 
Council in the hopeless task the Act of 1932 has set 
its officers and committees, we conclude that the 
de facto planner for London at present is not a 
person or a group of persons but an economic 
force or process called “ re-development.” Only 
when an area is “ ripe ”’ willit be replanned. Rotten- 
ripe slums will be cleared under the Housing Acts 
and blocks of flats will anchor their denizens to the 
sea bed of London for another half century. Is 
this planning ? 


The L.C.C. raised a ten million pound loan in the 
City in about half an hour in September last. It 
would be spectacular and practical politics to raise 
two millions to found one garden city under the most 
august municipal government in the world. But 
we are told that London must wait until it pays one 
or other of the political parties to put the idea into 
its election programme. By that time the elements 
of ten more Letchworths may have oozed and drifted 


into the Greater London area, where they will find 
the Regional Planning Committee has vanished like 
a dream, precisely at the moment when its labours 
were most needed. This unhappy topic is discussed 
elsewhere in the present issue. 


A Philosophy for London 


A planning philosopher for London will dismiss 
all trivial question of electoral contests and personal 
ambitions and proceed at once to contemplate the 
phenomenon with open eyes and courageous heart. 
He will recall to mind a thousand years of history 
and ask himself why was London built on the 
hard high land near the marshy Thames; he will 
ask what were and what still are the functions that 
London has to perform. He will note the port of 
entry at Billingsgate and the land entries for corn 
at Aldgate and Bishopsgate, for cattle at Newgate, 
and the western approach to Westminster at 
Ludgate. He will see at once the elements of his 
problem: a port, a market, and consequently an 
economic and commercial centre. He will see the 
suburbs grow under his patient gaze and the 
population increase within and without the gates. 
He will note the growth of the political capital at 
Westminster and discern the essential relation 
between the two centres. He will watch the rising 
up of a thousand industries from the port, markets 
and administrative functions of London, and the 
amazing social afflatus radiating from all this 
ceaseless labour. 


The philosophic planner will then ask himself: 
What is London for? Knowing its functions he 
will ask if London has organs to perform them 
efficiently. If he be candid he will admit the truth. 


London, he will say, must have a physical 
structure that permits of the performance of her 
economic, industrial, administrative and political 
functions. Her deficiency here will be obvious to 
him. It is not enough to paint eighteen patches on 
the map and draw a blue line round the county. 
It is not enough to plan within the four corners of a 
Town Planning Act four years old, and to observe 
certain antiquated byelaws. London needs a Master 
Plan that no Acts have dreamed of. Moreover, the 
plan is not one which is merely a drawing on a flat 
surface. It will include a sociology which handles 
the flesh and blood of London as thoroughly as 
the bricks and mortar of her buildings. The Master 
Plan must move great parts and populations of 
London to wider and healthier spheres, and build 
new satellites in the adjacent shires. 


That is our philosophy of planning. 


OURSELVES 
HE present issue is the first of Volume V of TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, and contains the 


Index of Volume IV for members and subscribers. 


Other readers who desire the Index can obtain it from 


13, Suffolk Street, S.W.1, post free 6d. Bound Volumes from I to IV can be had at 7s. 6d. each plus postage, 


and loose binding cases at 2s. 6d. each, plus postage. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN ENGLAND & WALES 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT.—Showing the Planning Schemes proposed or in operation at the 30th Sept, 1936, 
and the area included in the schemes. 





Position of Scheme 


1. 


Number of 
Schemes 
Preliminary 


Statements or 


Resolutions 


9 








SCHEMES 
1. Approved and operative 
2. Approved but not yet 
operative 
3. Submitted 
approved sey 
(a) Re-submitted after 
revision under Act of 
1932... 

(b) Submitted under Act 
of 1932 ; 
4. Requiring re- -submission 
under the Act of 1932 but 
not yet re-submitted 
VARYING SCHEMES 
5. Approved and operative 
6. Approved but not yet 
operative 
7. Submitted but not yet 
approved 
DRAFT SCHEMES 
8. Adopted for local 
deposit but Schemes not 
yet submitted 
(a) Re-adopted after re- 
vision under Act of 
1932 

(b) Adopted under 
of 1932 . 

9. Requiring _ re- adoption 
under the Act of 1932 but 
not yet re-adopted 

DRAFT VARYING 
SCHEMES 

10. Adopted for local 
deposit but Schemes not 
yet submitted “es 

PRELIMINARY 
STATEMENTS 

11. Approved but Draft 
Schemes not yet adopted 
or Schemes submitted ... 

12. Awaiting approval 

RESOLUTIONS 

13. Resolutions to prepare 
Schemes which havetaken 
effect, but Preliminary 
Statements or Draft 
Schemes ‘wacemin not yet 
submitted i = 

(a) Resolutions or Au- 
thorities under Acts 
prior to Act of 1932 ... 
(b) Under Act of 1932 
approved ise sea 
(c) Under Act of 1932 
deciding to prepare 
varying Schemes 

14. Under Act of 1932 
submitted but not yet 
approved Bis 

15. Under Act of 1932 
passed but not yet 
submitted for approval... 


but not yet 


Act 


68 


ul 


44 


22* 


897 


422 


1) 


Number of 
Resolution 
areas 
covered 


Number of Authorities who have 
taken action at stage specified 





Local 


Authorities 


Joint 
Committees 
5. 


County 
Councils 


6. 


Total number of Local 
Authorities whose 
districts are wholly 
or partly included in 
resolution areas 


Acreage 
covered 


8. 





10 


109 


bo 
[> >) 


54 


5 


to 


17 
Ad 


78 


fo») 


60 


18 


172 


147 
1 


5 


185,320 
9,868 


13,333 


309,464 


20,042 


15,987 
1,779,525 


29,836 


695,930 
1,555 


7,338,305 


9,799,421 


749,270 








TOTALS 





2,333 





728 (net) 








77 (net) 


4 (net) 





1,072 (net) 





20,947,856 
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PROGRESS OF HOUSING 


Provision of (a) houses under the Acts of 1930 and 1935, and (b) houses under the Act of 1925, excluding those completed 


before the Ist October, 


1935. 


Position as at 30th September, 


1936. 





A. LocaLt AUTHORITIES 


Houses—completed 
under construction 


not commenced but included in 


Total 





123,141 
57,470 


Number allocated to 





Act of 1930 


Act of 1935 





108,282 
43,434 


742 
1,532 








definite arrangements for construction 


TOTAL 


B. PusBiic UTILITY SOCIETIES, ETC. 


(under Section 29 of the 


Section 27 of the Housing Act, 


Houses—completed 
under construc 


Housing Act, 1930 or 


1935) 


tion 


not commenced but included | in certi- 


ficates issued 


- TOTAL 


20,367 








200.978 











For the purposes of the 





Act of 1930 


Act of 1935 











789 = 
839 100 

1,023 — 

2,651 190 








C. NUMBER OF Houses COMPLETED sINcCE THE 
(This Statement does not include 15,017 houses provided to rehouse persons displaced under Improvement 
and Reconstruction Schemes prior to the Housing Act, 1930.) 


ARMISTICE. 








1. Houses provided up to 30th September, 1936, under— 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 pe 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923 ... ‘ 

Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes ee 
(b) In other Parishes 

Housing Act, 1930 

Housing Act, 1935 ‘ 

Housing Act, 1925 and other Acts 


Totals of Item 1 


2. Houses provided by private enterprise without State Assistance (up to the latest 


date available) i7.e., 31st March, 1936, with a rateable value — 


ts Up to £26 (£35 in Greater London) ... * 
(b) £27 to £52 (£36 to £70 in Greater London) | 
{c) £53 to £78 ( (£71 to £105 in Greater London) 
Totals of Item 2 


Grand Totals (Items 1 and 2) 


D—PROGRESS UNDER THE HousINnG ACTS, 





























By Local By Private 

Authorities. | Enterprise. Total. 
170,090 4,545 174,635 
— 39,186 39,186 
75,309 362,738 438,047 
29,444 2,062 31,506} 
475,074 13,718 488,792 
108,282 789 109,071 
742 = 742 
38,704 —— 38,704* 
897,645 423,038 1,320,683 
— 1,388,509 1,388,509 
— 276,092 276,092 
— 32,842 32,842 
— 1,697,443 1,697,443 
897,645 2,120,481 3,018,126 

1925, 1930 anp 1935 





Total number of houses 


Total number of houses provided for purposes of the Acts of 
1930 and 1935. 





completed by Local Au- 
thorities during the period 
under the Acts of 1925, 


Provided by Local Authorities 
and allocated at the end of the 


Provided by Private Ente1 








Period. 1930 and 1935. period to— prise under— 
Act of 1930 Act of 1935 Act of 1930 Act of 1935 

Three months ending 

3lst Dec. 1935 14,224 70,699 - 632 -- 

3lst Mar. 1936... wi 12,977 79,934 18 677 oo 
April, 1936 ae bis 5,277 84,015 24 738 + 
May, 1936 ; 5,927 88,451 58 775 — 
June, 1936 5,898 92,916 302 775 — 
July, 1936 6,762 98,248 511 777 “= 
August, 1936 wae ae 5,939 102,867 656 779 -— 
September, 1936 ar aa 6,794 108,282 742 789 —- 




















t Including 4,988 houses (4,723 by Local Authorities and 265 by Private Enterprise) for aged persons—see section 46 of the Act of 1930. 


* Most of these houses were provided under the Housing Act, 1925 (14,117 completed since the 30th September, 1935). 


quently be allocated to the Act of 1930. 


Some of these houses may subse- 
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REPORT ON OVERCROWDING SURVEY 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1936 


WITH A NOTE ON EDINBURGH 


HE Housing Act of 1935, popularly known as 

the ‘‘ Overcrowding Act,’’ aims at raising the 
domestic hygiene of working-class dwellings. In 
order to attain this desirable end, it establishes two 
standards : one of propr:ety and the other of capa- 
city ; it calls for a survey of existing overcrowding 
and for a programme of new building to meet the 
necds revealed in the survey. Generally, it 1s the 
last link in the chain of housing reform initiated in 
1919, and, when completed, should realise the 
Government’s “ five-year plan ’’ of slum clearance. 


As a matter of surprise, it may be said at once 
that the extent of overcrowding in England and 
Wales is revealed to be remarkably low when tried 
by the standards set up. The rather sensational 
estimates presented of slums and overcrowing condi- 
tion in recent years by well-meaning reformers are 
shown to be somewhat exaggerated, though no blame 
need be attached to critics who judged the facts by 
conditions known to them locally, without statistical 
omniscience. 


In England and Wales 8,924,523 dwellings were 
inspected ; 341,354 dwellings were found to be 
overcrowded when tested by the double standard 
mentioned above, “‘ so that, throughout England and 
Wales, at the time of the survey, 3-8 per cent. of 
families were living in overcrowded conditions ’’— 
as the Report says. 


But even this low percentage could formally be 
qualified by noting that the Survey has inspected 
working-class houses only, leaving aside those 
assumed not to be overcrowded, or subject to inspec- 
tion, namely, 1,796,439 dwellings. 


On the other hand, the Report admits that a 
final study of the subject may raise the over- 
crowded dwellings to half-a-million ; and for our- 
selves, we should accept this total by a reference to 
the lowness of the standard itself : everyone admits 
that the living room of a working-class dwelling 
ought not to be used for sleeping, which the standard 
admits. Thus considered, half-a-million dwellings 
may be a low estimate rather than a high one. 


Having disposed of primary statistical results 
which, after all, record only the extent of the 
problem, and not the intensity of discomfort and 
unhealthy conditions, we turn to examine the 
Report for further instruction. 


Being mainly interested here in sociology and 
hygiene, we want to know something more as to the 
intensity of overcrowding. The average percentage 
is said to be 3-8 for the whole country, but, curiously 
—or is it really curious ?—there are no families 





that endure exactly that degree of discomfort. For 
example, families of one person constitute 4-4 per 
cent. of all families inspected, and 0-4 per cent. 
of them suffer overcrowding. Likewise, families 
of 14, 2, 24, 3, 34, 4, 43 and 5 units rise, in the last 
case, to 7-7 (of all families) of whom 3-6 per cent. 
are overcrowded. 


With families of 54 units to 12 and over, serious 
overcrowding begins and reaches, in the last case, 
to 11-0 per cent. of families and to 8-8 per cent. of 
overcrowding. 

It may be said in a word, therefore, that the normal 
working class house 1s not large enough for families 
of 54 units and over. (To this point we shall return 
when dealing with the building programme.) This 
view is confirmed by a textual quotation from the 
Report : 

“The general picture given by this table is that the 
average working-class family is housed well above the 
statutory minimum standard, especially the families of 
average size. As the family gets larger, the less is the 
relative margin of accommodation above the standard. 
In the case of the large families of 8 or 9 units and more 
there is no margin at all. In other words, although some 
families of this size are not actually overcrowded, the 
accommodation at the disposal of the class is so limited that 
in total it is insufficient. If families of this size were spread 
evenly amongst the accommodation at present occupied 
by them, they would all be overcrowded.” (See p. xi.) 

Tables III and IV (p. xii) give particulars of 
uncrowded and overcrowded families ; 8,582,700 of 
the first and 341,500 of the second. Of these latter, 
the peak intensity is reached by 95,400 families 
(27-9 of the whole), who suffer from 10 to 20 per 
cent. deficiency of accommodation below the per- 
mitted minimum. In simple words again, they 
require 95,400 more rooms. How easy to solve seems 
the problem at a first glance ! 


Again we quote from the Report : 


‘‘ Table III also shows that 4,185,000 families have more 
than double the amount of accommodation required by 
the overcrowding standard, which means that these families, 
constituting over 46 per cent. of all the working-class 
families in the country, are so well housed that the number 
of persons in each family could be doubled and vet over- 
crowding could not ensue. Table IV brings to light the 
intensity of overcrowding.”’ (See p. xii.) 

The family of 6 units is the largest class (41,703) 
and has the highest percentage (12-2) among over- 
crowded families. 


Again, in looking for the location of intensity. 
we note’ that it occurs chiefly in the east end of 
London and in the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham, where the percentage of overcrowded 
families in these areas “is only 16,” (Report, 
p. Xvii.) 
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It is, of course, no comfort to sufferers to know 
that others are happy; yet we have in these facts 
and figures an indication of the relative smallness 
of the scope of overcrowding, and how easy it would 
be mathematically to cancel out much of the 
bad conditions by the good. But flesh and blood 
are less amenable to control than algebraical sym- 
bols ; we are also concerned with rooms of three- 
dimensional geometry and location of industrial em- 
ployment ; dynamic family growthand ownership of 
property; rent and income. Here the trouble 
begins and, frankly, we see no facile ending promised 
in the Report—nor, indeed, in the Act itself. 

In Section IV the Report says very little regarding 
the number of houses required to abate over- 
crowding. Strictly, this is no part of the Survey, 
and information will be forthcoming from Local 
Authorities. Nor does the Report give any informa- 
tion as to the detailed solution of the problem. 
Yet, in our view, this is the crucial point of the 
whole matter. It is easy to set up a standard, 
measure rooms, count heads, compile statistics and 
impose penalties. 

We have a feeling that Parliament never looked 
beyond these features to gain a picture of what 
would actually happen to the 341,500 families who 
live in the 341,554 dwellings declared to be over- 
crowded. 


London 


The L.C.C. Report deals with the survey only 
and does not indicate the means taken to meet the 
difficulty. No doubt the Council’s policy of re- 
housing will approximate to the needs indicated 
by the survey—but there is a serious question to 
be asked hereafter. P 

‘“‘ The survey has disclosed that of the 1,014,633 families in 
respect of which the Metropolitan Borough Councils have 
submitted particulars, 70,953 (about 7 per cent.) are 
living in overcrowded conditions, 57,389 (about 5-7 per 
cent.) occupy accommodation of the minimum size required 
by the Act and 886,291 (about 87-3 per cent.) have accom- 
modation in excess of that standard.”’ (p. iii). 

The overcrowded families consist of 357,989 
“equivalent persons”’ or units, and while Hampstead 
has a proportion of the estimated total of over- 
crowded units of 2.4 per cent., Shoreditch heads the 
list with 23.6 per cent. 


Edinburgh 


The Summary of the Overcrowding Survey of 
Scotland (referred to briefly in our September issue) 
comes to our aid in respect of solutions, and there we 
learn the incidence of overcrowding is 23-5 per cent. 
of all families. This may be partly due to the fact 
that houses up to £45 rateable value are inspected, 
as against {26 in England, and that the intensity 
of the trouble is certainly greater north of the 
Tweed, as a whole. But when a specific town is 
examined, like Edinburgh, as we now propose, the 
percentage of overcrowded houses is 18-41, not 
much more than the “only 16 per cent.,” the 


highest in England and Wales. The two groups are, 
therefore, comparable. 

We choose Edinburgh because the Report of the 
Medical Officer of Health gives not only the result 
of the survey and the building programme, but the 
method of dealing with the persons affected. Here 
is where the shce pinches, and will pinch wherever 
the same method is applied. 


Musical Chairs and General Post 


What is the method? The survey, for us, 
resembles the game of ‘‘ Musical Chairs,” in which 
it is known at the start that one person will be left 
without a seat. When the piano stops in England, 
3-8 per cent. of our families cannot sit down ; in the 
Scottish capital 19-64 families remain out in the cold 
as the drone of the pipes dies away. So much for 
the survey. 


“e 


The game is then changed to “ General Post ”’ ; 
many more chairs are brought in and the families 
scamper about to find those that fit their needs. 
Edinburgh describes this diverting game down to the 
minutest detail, but—proverbially—fails to be 
amused. 


Overcrowding, Tenure and Occupancy 


Omitting houses condemned for demolition, there 
were found to be 99,608 occupied by 103,083 families 
and 1,034 vacant, making an existing pool of 
100,642 dwellings. Of 20,244 families affected, 177 
are overcrowded by the standard of propriety and 
20,067 by that of capacity. 

The question of tenure is important, as we shall 
see. Houses are of four classes : 

13,456 families 
3,214 families 

929 families 

2,645 families 


(a) Privately-owned and let 
(b) Publicly-owned and let 
(c) Owner-occupier houses 
(d) In unfit houses 


20,244 families 
So, too, the question of occupancy is important, 
and the Report tells the gross number of houses of 
1 to 6 apartments required (in second column) to 
abate overcrowding : 


(d) Single families 17,223 14,602 


(e) ,, » wWithlodgers 1,184 1,136 
(f) Multiple _,, ni od 488 é 
(g) With sub-tenant .. ... 1,349, f 1885 





20,244 17,423 











Now begins the “ general post ”’. 
Mass Migration. 

There were already some houses vacant ; to these 
will be added those rendered vacant by the extrusion 


of their tenants, and new or reconstructed houses. 
It works out quite nicely 


Existing empty houses ... tue ea 1,034 
Overcrowded houses to be emptied .. 15,670 


New houses to be built or reconstructed 13,594 


Total pool ... ia ha --. 30,298 
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The main fact is that as many as 31,526 adult 
units (made up, of course, largely of young children) 
may, on the appointed day, leave the varying apart- 
ments of their homes with their belongings and enter 
a few new houses which they might possibly desire, 
but mostly old houses just vacated by exiled 
migrants like themselves. The municipality may 
turn out 3,214 families ; landlords, threatened by 
fines, may dismiss 13,456 families. People who own 
the houses they inhabit (929) will have to let or sell 
them at panic prices, unless they can prove that it 
would be a definite financial hardship to remove 
to a larger house—in which case they will remain 
crowded as they are! As to rents, we are told 
nothing ; but, as the migration is towards larger 
premises, the rent may well be higher and raised 
in presence of necessity. 


The Wards of Edinburgh 


There are twenty-three wards in the City of 
Edinburgh, all of which are, to some extent, over- 
crowded ; for example, Morningside has 93 apart- 
ments containing a total excess of 110 “ adult 
units ’’—including many children—while Gorgie 
Ward has 1,864 apartments in which are found 
2,992 units in excess. Edinburgh does not propose 
to put the overcrowded persons into the under- 
crowded houses—that would be too much like Russia 
—but to create a pool consisting of empty houses, 
overcrowded occupied. houses and new houses, and 
to pipe the people home again by a general post. 
Landlord’s tenants may go into municipal houses, 
and vice versa; owner-occupiers may become 
tenants after having saved up for life. There is a 
proposal to reduce lodgerdom, by turning out such 
lodgers who are the sole cause of overcrowding, 
whose personnel may otherwise move with the 
family furniture ; it is not suggested that a unit or 
two may be farmed out to cancel out excess, as in 
England. Total migration is the only principle 
approved by the mathematicians of the Royal 
Burgh. 

While the migration is taking place, children of 
9? years will reach the age of ten and join the trek ; 
in three years the survey may be repeated. 


Portents of a Storm 


What then? East London, the Tyne and the 
Tees are the blackest spots, says the Report. We 
can but beseech the authorities not to adopt the 
Edinburgh plan. Already there are portents of a 
storm from uprooted householders in London and 
the provinces. It is difficult to picture the 
domestic and social distress that will arise from 
this procedure which is the logical outcome of 
the Housing Act of 1935. 

We take’ two instances that have come to our 
notice, and can vouch for their validity. 

(a) F.H., living at Dagenham, works at a yarage and 
manages to save enough to pay the deposit for a house. 
All through the summer he works with his wifeinthe garden 
and transforms it from a potato field into beautiful flower- 
beds . . . by the ‘‘appointed day’’ in January, 
he has been ordered to turn out two of his six children 


or move to another house at Becontree. If he accepts 
the alternative accommodation he will have to sell his 
present house at the best figure he can get, but will 
probably lose a large sum of money.-—(Daily Sketch, October 
17th, 1936.) 
(d) Town Clerk’s Office, 
* * * 
DEAR SIR, 13th August, 1935. 
Overcrowding. 

It will be necessary for you to abate the overcrowding 
of your house by making arrangements for your two eldest 
children to sleep elsewhere, and I shall be glad if you 
will kindly have this done not later than Saturday the 22nd 
inst. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) i * * 
Town Clerk. 
a * 
* * * 


Suitable alternative accommodation. This term is only 
defined in relation to an occupier of a dwelling-house. It 
does not define the term as used in relation to a person not 
the occupier or a member of the occupier’s family . . . The 
certificate of the local authority that the alternative 
accommodation is suitable to the needs of the occupier 
and his family as respects security of tenure and proximity 
to place of work and to be suitable in relation to his means, 
is conclusive and cannot be challenged in any legal pro- 
ceedings. Obviously someone has to decide this question 
of suitable alternative accommodation, and the legislature 
has taken the view that the local authority may safely be 
entrusted with the task. An attempt, in committee of the 
House of Commons, to secure an appeal of some kind from 
the decision of the local authority on this question, proved 
unsuccessful. 

(The Housing Act, 1935: H. A. Hill, page 129.) 

We do not in the least know to what extent local 
authorities are proceeding as in the above two cases, 
but it is certain that unless some extenuation of the 
Act and its method is quickly found, there will be a 
national uproar. 


Our Formal Solution 

Leaving administrators to solve the difficulty they 
have created, we conclude with a brief paragraph 
indicating what we hope is now the obvious solution, 
if only it can be implemented : 

(1) Working-class houses are often too small, 
especially for the larger families, and the desideratum 
here is one or two surplus rooms, so that at the birth 
of a babe or when the boy and girl twins reach the 
age of ten, the family can remain in its home. 

(2) From the surplus room we pass to the surplus 
house, which every local authority should provide, 
so as to prevent sudden panic migration. No doubt 
the Councils are engaged in providing new houses, 
graduelly. 

(3) It will hardly surprise our readers if, to the 
surplus room and the surplus house, we add the 
surplus town. 

The real remedy does not lie within the scope 
of the Housing Act nor in any Act so far. Satellite 
towns in Essex and Kent would relieve the over- 
crowding in East London. As to the Tyne and the 
Tees, where lie the distressed and overcrowded 
areas, we can only say the same thing. Decentrali- 
sation to new towns is the only way to cure the evil 
of urban overcrowding. This was made clear in 
the Report of the Unhealthy Areas Committee as 
long ago as 1921. 
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LONDON 
THE CITY, THE COUNTY AND GREATER LONDON 


l.—THE CITY 


URING recent months London has come into 
the news and has excited unusual interest. 
First the ancient city, after having enjoyed a 
growth independent of planning—so we are told— 
for a thousand years, has passed a resolution which 
has brought her into the ambit of the Town Planning 
Act of 1932, which for the first time makes 
statutory the replanning of built-up areas. 
It was appropriate that The City Press should 
herald its account of the event by the headlines : 


Town Planning the City 
Its Effect on the Square Mile 
Nothing Short of a Revolution 


The report of Mr. E. E. Finch, the City Engineer, 
was described in the issue of the newspaper of 
June 19th, 1936, in some detail, and we have 
been favoured with a view of the official document 
at the Guildhall. 


The word “ revolution ’’ quoted above is the very 
first indication of a misunderstanding of the facts. 
There are practically no proposals put forward yet. 


The document is not in any respect a “‘ scheme.” 
Nevertheless, it is of great importance and would 
probably be of more interest to general readers— 
and especially to those with historical sense—than 
the scheme will be, when it comes. 


The joint Report is by ‘‘ Mr. Engineer ’’—as the 
city usage has it—and Mr. C. Gerald.Eve, P.P.S.I., 
and is preceded by a report of the Improvements 
Committee. It is in three divisions; Part I is the 
Survey, Part II is on the Desirability of a Proposal 
to pass a Resolution to prepare a Scheme, while 
Part III deals with Details of Town Planning 
Powers. The second portion gives the logic of town 
planning and the third its operations; both are 
common knowledge here. 


Part I 


The Survey gives the facts about the City in text 
and in beautiful coloured maps and diagrams. Its 
contents are as follow :— 

IA. Redevelopments (Buildings). 
IB. Redevelopments (Road Improvements). 
Il. Traffic. 
III. Surface Utilisation. 
IV. Heights of Buildings (including St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Area). 
V. Open Spaces. 
ie Historical Buildings. 
VII. Tendencies and Future Redevelopment. 

Here comes the first sutprise: for most people 
think of the City as an ancient structure. Although 
there are a goodly number of historic buildings, 
Map No. 1A (i) is brightly and almost entirely 
coloured in yellow, orange and red, which symbolise 


that redevelopment of buildings has occurred respec- 
tively since 1905, 1875 and 1855. Thus we learn 
that the City has been rejuvenated during eighty 
years and is quite young. 

Still dealing with buildings, Map 1A (ii) shows a 
large number redeveloped between 1905 and 1934, 
extracted, as it were, from the preceding map. 
Thus the Bank of England, to take an example, is 
coloured yellow in Map No. (i) because it was 
redeveloped since 1905, but on the other hand shows 
red in Map No. (ii) because it was redeveloped 
since 1919. 


The question of views of historic buildings—and 
notably of St. Paul’s Cathedral—is found in Section 
IV, and in connection with this subject we meet 
with another surprise. The casual visitor to the 
City, travelling in a motor bus or in his car, might 
believe that the buildings are uniformly very high, 
but only a small number are over 70 ft. in height, 
and a larger number under 70 ft., whilst very con- 
siderable portions of the City are under 35 ft. in 
height. 


We pass to Map No. 3, which is perhaps the most 
fascinating of the series, for at a glance we see the 
functional distribution of areas decidedly separated. 
The eastern portion from Aldgate to well over the 
course of the Walbrook is devoted to commerce. 
After this comes a broad band of red up to Aldersgate 
Street and along the waterfront indicating ware- 
houses and wharves, while west of Aldersgate to 
Fleet Street is much occupied by industry. Residence 
is almost negligible. Markets remain where they 
have been for hundreds of years. 


Roads and Traffic 


A certain number of road improvements are 
actually in progress under the Improvements Com- 
mittee, apart from the powers that may be invoked 
under the Town Planning Act, and there are other 
road improvements in contemplation, but nothing 
in the nature of new roads proposed so far. 


It is known that in general the question of main 
roads has been placed in the hands of the Engineer, 
Highway Development Survey (Greater London), 
and the City authorities make no_ proposals 
beyond what they are doing under the Improvements 
Committee. 


Apart, therefore, from the question of buildings, 
Traffic Flow may be said to be the main problem 
of the City. 


The Report reads :— 


‘In order to ascertain the true character of our difficulties 
it is necessary to examine the needs and behaviour of traffic 
in the capital as a whole. Although traffic approaches in 
some degree from all sides, it tends to concentrate into a 
few well-defined channels .. . 
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The magnetism of London, both as a business and a 
pleasure centre is the obvious cause of this concentration. 
The congestion which ensues is not entirely due to the 
actual volume of traffic, but also to the varying attractions 
and social habits which, acting without regard for each 
other, involve abnormal concentration at certain points 
which has repercussions elsewhere in the traffic system. 
Within the City itself, the rhythm of the traffic flow 
necessary to cope with the requirements of local business 
and workers is probably more constant than anywhere 
else in London; but in the adjoining West End, theatres, 
cinemas, shops (and their periodic sales), major social 
functions, the holiday season, etc., cause irregular and 
uncertain variations which react on the rhythm elsewhere. 

There is, however, more than the one rhythm of daily 
flow. Regular variations occur dming the year, and over 
all is the factor of constant increase of volume. From the 
statistics of the Metropolitan and City of London Police 
Census of Traffic, taken every three or four years since 
1904, it appears that there has been an increase of 60 per 
cent. in the City in 30 years.” 

Perhaps these words are sufficient to demonstrate 
that the solution of the City’s traffic problem cannot 
be found within its own area, for the congestion 
experienced is caused mainly by the penetration of 
traffic from outside sources. To obtain relief by 
means of by-passes is, perhaps, obvious, although 
the difficulty is to find their position. 

It may be of interest to add that of the total 
volume of traffic passing through the City in the 
1935 Census, the highest percentage was that of 
private cars—34-3 per cent.—and _ horse-drawn 
vehicles only touched 2-9 per cent. 





Future Developments 

The smallest section in the book is headed 
“Tendencies and future developments.” The City 
is not static in regard to redevelopment of buildings, 
volume of traffic, or surface utilisation, and we 
have to wait until after the preparation of the 
preliminary scheme to learn what is likely to occur. 


Wren’s Plan 

The public has been much entertained by its 
popular press in regard to the planning of the City. 
The planners, it seems, had been asleep for 1,000 
years until the Great Fire of 1666 brought Sir 
Christopher Wren to the front with his splendid 
plan. 

It is, of course, a mistake to say that the City 
was never planned; the Romans planned the 
city which the Saxons, the Normans and the wise 
men of the Middle Ages ‘ redeveloped ’’ without 
the aid of a Town Planning Act. True, they planned 
for their time and not for ours, and so we have 
to grapple with a problem that affects our genera- 
tion seriously. 

Before leaving the City it occurs to us to offer 
a remark on the popular political notion that the 
square mile is the cause of congestion and confusion 
in its own area and beyond. The City is a victim 
of encirclement and penetration, if the truth must 
be told! But the City cannot now live for itself 
alone, and its plan will no doubt conform to that 
of the County surrounding it, and, we venture to 
hope, to that of Greater London at its far periphery. 


Il—THE COUNTY 


Y crossing to the Surrey side of the Thames, 

or passing eastward at Aldgate, northward to 
Moorfields or to the west of the Griffin at Temple Bar, 
we are in the territory of the County. To the 
eye there is not much difference: the same sort of 
buildings, streets, traffic and people are to be seen. 
Going further afield, a phenomenon strange to the 
City presents itself—an enormous number of houses, 
small and great, and with them the problem of 
housing the people. 

To a small minority of the teeming population 
there is the further administrative function of 
Town Planning, known by a few: for on May 27th, 
1935, the London County Council received the 
approval of the Minister of Health to prepare a 
Town Planning Scheme for an area of eighty-one 
square miles—eighty times larger than the City! 
Already, enclosed within this immense tract, lie 
eighteen schemes measuring together 39 square 
miles, making a total of 120. 

The contrasts are striking indeed. 

How glad should we be to have before us a Survey 
of the data of the County like that of the City 
which we have been allowed to inspect at the Guild- 
hall. But such a hope would be unreasonable, and 
a comparison of the two cases odious. The only 
common factor is that the City and County are 
proceeding under the same Act of Parliament. 
Otherwise nearly everything is different. 


Transport and Traffic 


We have already remarked in respect to roads, 
that the Ministry of Transport is in charge ; this 
fact creates a unit of City and County in regard to 
its life of movement ; and as movement and the 
channels it uses are indissolubly joined, the whole 
area—121 square miles, to be precise—becomes a 
living organism calling for the guidance of the 
planner. | 

The natural tendency of road and foot traffic in 
the County is to increase with the new building of 
houses, flats and commercial offices, and the enter- 
prise of carrying the passengers is a lucrative one. 
So, the roads and streets, which are static, become 
the market for transport of all kinds, and like other 
markets—corn, fish, rubber—becomes _ glutted. 
There is too much to carry and too many vehicles 
to fill the space of the movement market. Satura- 
tion point has long been touched and deadlock 
reached in tube, rail and road. The only solution 
is to get traffic reduced—off the road! And the 
Transport authorities know it. This will not happen 
until the process of Decentralization actually 
begins. 


Planning 


Further, movement alternates with rest, work with 
leisure, day with night, that is spent in dwellings 
which are, for the most part, also homes. The 
open air demands the dedication of parks and 
gardens, public and private. Perhaps this brief 
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recital is sufficient to bring before the mind a com- 
plex of residence, street, shop, factory, public service, 
traffic and amenity which is the life and labour of 
London. For the welfare of this life and Jabour 
the County Council must now plan the redevelop- 
ment of its twenty-eight ‘‘ Towns.”’ 

Thus conceived, the task is one to call for the 
utmost sympathy for the authorities responsible. 
The aphorism about “locking the stable door”’ 
can be countered by that of “ better late than 
never.” 

Moreover, it is not only the life and movement 
that are dynamic; buildings are falling and 
rising again daily. They fall because they are worn 
out with use and decay, and cannot, at reasonable 
expense, be renewed. Their physical death is 
inevitable and is hastened by their economic death— 
which occurs at the moment when the land on which 
they stand is valued more highly without them than 
with them. Physical and economic death give place 
to resurrection which is technically known as 
“redevelopment,” which may and does occur any- 
where, accidentally, sporadically—no one can deter- 
mine when or where. 

Interim Orders to develop are demanded and 
granted, as they must be, because the dynamic new 
life of buildings cannot wait till a plan is drawn up at 
County Hall for the area of 120 square miles ; but the 
broad effect of these permissions is that the many 
interim developments made before the plan is 
prepared predetermine its character and present a 
fait accompli to the budding Sir Christopher Wren 
of the immediate future. If mistakes are made 
there will be the temptation to leave them alone 
rather than to correct them at the expense of heavy 
compensation. 


Housing : 


On the question of Housing in the County the 
facts are well known and have often been discussed 
in our pages. Housing is undertaken by the Metro- 
politan Boroughs, the City of Westminster and 
by the London County Council. The latter body 
has gone outside its area for sites in which to locate 
dwellings for London workers—Becontree, Down- 
ham and Watling estates. The Act of 1935, which 
has been called a “ flat-building law,’ tends to 
encourage redevelopment of slum areas by the 
erection of tenement blocks, and the Council’s 
policy, so far as it is known in detail, follows this 
guidance, neglecting the brave attempt to secure 
Decentralization. Though we regret this procedure 
it has to be admitted that there is a certain logic 
init. Housing, by itself, cannot effect Decentraliza- 
tion, but can only do so in association with the re- 
location of industry which, to be wisely done, 
requires added legislative powers. 

Herein is seen the close connection between 
housing and town planning ; for the proper location 
of industry—and with it, housing—is technically 
known as zoning. 

At present, industry locates itself where it wvill ; 
there is no power—except in approved Town 


Planning schemes that are fewin number—to guide 
it into the right centres. Inducements, compulsion 
and licencef{ are not operative but, in place of them, 
the force of self-interest determines decisions. 

To resume : there are thus three major operations 
by which the life and movement of London is 
effected ; one has no logical precedence over the 
others, they are of equal status. Transport attends 
to movement, housing to rest and family life, 
while town planning (including control of industrial 
location, when it comes) embraces all in its grasp. 

The theory is good but the practice is incomplete 
and the County awaits the legislative and adminis- 
trative relief to which it is entitled. The crucial 
question is whether or not the County Council is 
prepared to ask for these powers and to use them 
to the full. 


Ill—GREATER LONDON 


” REATER London ”’ still exists as aforetime, 

but the Greater London Regional Planning 
Committee, formed under the egis of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain in 1927, has dissolved. The firs‘ 
public indication of its possible demise appeared 
in The Times in the early part of this year, after 
which there was a prolonged silence, though much 
inaudible talk was proceeding meanwhile. The 
following was the diplomatic communique to which 
we refer. 

CONTRIBUTION TO COST OF COMMITTEE 
HERE is some question as to whether the London 
County Council will contribute in future to the 
expenditure of the Greater London Regional Planning 

Committee, and in these circumstances an alteration in 
the committee’s administration is being considered. 

At present the L.C.C. make an annual contribution of 
not more than £1,500 to the expenditure of the committee, 
and each of the other county and borough councils repre- 
sented and the City Corporation make an annual contribution 
bearing the same proportion to the contribution of the 
L.C.C. as does the assessable value of their areas to the 
assessable value of the County of London. These contribu- 
tions produce about £3,000 a year. The committee at 
present employ a whole-time technical adviser, two 
draughtsmen, and a clerical assistant. 

The attitude of the L.C.C. is that the time has come to 
examine the kind of work which the committee, if it is to 
continue at all, should carry on. Important changes 
have taken place. The question of roads has been taken 
out of the hands of the committee by the Minister of 
Transport ; regional open spaces for Greater London are 
being secured under the Green Belt scheme operated by the 
L.C.C. in co-operation with the other councils, and the 
view is held that there is no further work in that direction 
which the committee can usefully do. 

The L.C.C. recommend that the committee should be 
replaced by a joint organisation which would not require 
a special staff of its own and could be called together by 
the Minister of Health when needed. 

The Middlesex County Council have expressed their 
agreement with the views of the L.C.C. They have also 
approved a recommendation expressing the opinion that 
a more appropriate method of carrying on the technical 
work of the committee would be by means of an officer 
of the Ministry of Health seconded for the purpose and 
assisted by the technical staffs of the constituent authorities. 





* In the Town Planning Act of the Irish Free State 
a new factory must secure a licence for its siting. 
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Though the L.C.C. have decided to continue membership 
of the Regional Planning Committee for a further six months, 
they have reserved for the time being the question of making 
any further financial contribution.—The Times. 


The withdrawal of contributions by the L.C.C. 
was an act of policy rather than of economy ; 
who pays the piper calls the tune. The fact that 
trunk roads have been taken over by the Ministry 
of Transport is hardly sufficient reason to put 
the Committee to sleep. 


‘* The Green Belt ”’ 

As to the ‘‘ Green Belt ’’ we seem to recall that 
it was suggested in much detail in the first and 
second Reports drawn up for the Committee by 
Sir Raymond Unwin, and as the location of the 
belt lies, or should lie, in the Greater London area 
and not in that of London County, it seems that 
it would naturally and historically be considered 
as the Committee’s “baby.” Is it a case of 
desertion, farming out, or legal adoption? We do 
not know. 


Some essential facts lie still hidden, and we 
are now asked by The Times and The Manchester 
Guardian to weep with them about “a retrograde 
step ’’ and “‘ a setback to town planning.” 


EFFECT OF L.C.C. ACTION. 


HE Greater London Regional Planning Committee 

ceased to exist on September 30th. This Committee was 

set up in 1927, largely at the instigation of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, who was then Minister of Health, and in the 
hope that it would knit into a comprehensive whole the 
various schemes that were being prepared by over 160 
local authorities in the Greater London region. 


For nearly ten years the Committee has been acting as a 
planning centre for a region with an area of 1,846 square 
miles and a total population of over 9,000,000. The original 
consultant to the Committee was Sir Raymond Unwin, 
whose first report, published in December, 1929, was con- 
cerned principally with the need of extended planning 
legislation, if comprehensive planning were to become 
effective. Some of the difficulties referred to in the report 
have since been met by the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1932. 


The second report, published in the summer of 1933, 
contained valuable notes upon open spaces and decentralisa- 
tion in Greater London. It was pointed out that some 
control of the general distribution of building development 
was fundamental to regional planning in Greater London. 
It was also advised that the proposal to provide a green belt 
around London, since adopted as an official policy by the 
London County Council, should be carried out by a co- 
operative effort. 


In view of the value of the work already accomplished, 
it caused a good deal of surprise when the L.C.C. decided to 
withdraw their financial contribution to the Committee. 
It is possible that some of the constituent bodies, which 
include the county councils of Kent, Essex, Buckingham- 
shire, and Hertfordshire, will attempt to reconstruct the 
Committee on a similar scheme, but it is felt that the 
decision of the L.C.C. is a grave retrograde step which has 
already thrown into confusion the whole question of the 
future planning of the Greater London area. 

The Times. 


A SETBACK TO TOWN-PLANNING. 


OWN planners in London are distressed that, after 
nine years of active life the Greater London Regional 
Planning Committee quietly closed yesterday. To-day 
there is no co-ordinating body in existence to guide the 


future developments of the London region, which has an 
area of 1,846 square miles and a total population of over 
9,000,000. The London County Council decided some 
months ago to withdraw its financial contribution, so 
continuance in its present form became impossible. 


Sir Raymond Unwin was the first consultant to the 
Committee when it was founded, largely on the initiative 
of Mr. Neville Chamberlain in 1927, and he pointed out 
that since the war a great city almost equal in population 
to that of Manchester has been scattered sporadically 
around the fringe of London without any plan or control. 
When Sir Raymond retired his place was taken by Major 
Hardy Syms, an architect and surveyor, who has brought 
commonsense and foresight to his difficult job. 


Many local authorities which have annually contributed 
towards the cost of the Committee have been anxious to 
continue, but the L.C.C. has declined to co-operate any 
longer with the county councils of Essex, Kent, Surrey, 
Middlesex, Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire. 


Manchester Guardian 


After perusing these two paragraphs our readers 
may feel that an outburst more bitter than tears 
would be appropriate. 


o HE great wen’”’ continues to spread outward like a 
resistless tide ; almost unregulated in essential needs, 
and definitely unrelated to the fundamental factors 

of occupation, transport, and public services. Not only 

do roads become congested, railway trains choked up 
but in many cases the new estates are miles from a station, 
and the developers actually provide road coaches to convey 
the tenants to and from the railway centre, while the latter, 
of course, is often one hour’s distance from the places of 
occupation. In the face of all this mad muddle, it is really 
amazing to learn that the Greater London Regional Planning 
Committee has been quietly closed down this week—a 
tremendous fact that no London paper, as far as we could 
see, has thought fit to bewail, or even announce. If this 
be really true, as we have good reason to believe it is, then 
we have the amazing spectacle of this vast conglomeration 
of houses and works and over 9,000,000 people occupying 

1,846 square miles, left practically unregulated so far as the 

essentials of co-ordination or broad guiding principles are 

concerned. Itisnine yearssincethe Committee was formed, 
largely on the initiative of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who at 
the time pointed out that even than a great city equal to 
the population of Manchester had been added to London 
since the war. And it is that kind of thing that has been 
going on ever since, and still goes on, with the certain result, 
if it continues, that there will come a time when a total 
dead stop will arise by reason of the absolute choked up 
congestion of railand road. Even a temporary breakdown 
of any one service will any day dislocate the lives and 
occupations of thousands, and it would seem that one of 
these days there will be a series of these events that will 
amount to a calamity equal to the plagues of Egypt—and 
still the Pharoahs of that day will doubtless harden their 
hearts against relief. 

West Middlesex Advertiser 


The policy of Decentralisation, so long declared 
by the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
—and first of all for London—requires the active 
co-operation of the L.C.C., the surrounding County 
Councils, and the guidance and support of the 
State. Following this backward step we call for 
a general advance. We are glad to learn that steps 
are being taken, in conjunction with the Minister 
of Health, to revive the work of the late Committee. 
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PLAN of Speke Estate showing the lay-out suggested by the Director of Housing and the area which he recom- 
mends should be appropriated for Housing purposes. On this plan a service road on the land zoned 
for industrial purposes has been indicated. Though the development of this part of the Estate is not primarily a 
matter for the Housing Committee, the advantages of an ordered rather than a haphazard development of the area 


SPEKE ESTATE 
A PROPOSAL FOR THE BUILDING OF SELF-CONTAINED COMMUNITY UNIT 


will be appreciated. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT BY MR. L. H. 


N the Ist April, 1936, the City Council recom- 
mended the transfer to the Housing Committee 
of an area of approximately 650 acres, forming 
part of the Speke Estate, subject to certain con- 
ditions. This area was defined on a plan prepared 
by the City Engineer, dated February, 1936, on 
which was indicated the general lines of a suggested 
lay-out and the various densities of development. 


Need for Further Housing 

Before dealing with proposals for the development 
of that part of the Speke Estate which the Director 
recommends should be used for housing purposes, 
he desires to remind the Committee of the estimates 
given in his previous reports of the probable number 
of houses which may have to be erected by the 


KEAY, WITH A-FEW COMMENTS ADDED 


Corporation if the statutory housing obligations are 
to be discharged. The need for further building 
arises from three main causes. 


(a) Houses Needed to Overcome Shortage 

Notwithstanding the fact that over 30,000 houses have 
been erected by the City Council since the war, at the 
present time there are still approximately 33,000 unsatisfied 
applicants on the waiting lists. Of this number, 14,000 
occupy rooms. Until low rented accommodation is provided 
by other agencies at rents within the means of these applic- 
ants, the housing of the families affected will remain an 
obligation on the Council. 


(b) Slum Clearance Operations 

Though committed to an eight year programme involving 
the building of 15,692 dwellings, it is already appreciated 
chat this number may have to be doubled and that an 
extension of the building period will be necessary. The 
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difficulties of obtaining sites in the central areas of the City, 
which has frequently been referred to in reports to this 
Committee, has become more acute in recent months. If 
the re-development of the older residential areas is to be 
carried out so that the essential town dwellers may be 
provided with ‘suitable accommodation” within the 
meaning of Section 12 of the Housing Act, 1935, the migra- 
tion of all who can move to the outskirts is necessary and should 
be encouraged. (Editor’s italics.) 


(c) The Relief and Abatement of Overcrowding 

The Council has already approved the erection of 5,000 
houses during the next three years, as a first instalment, so 
that the worst cases of overcrowding may be dealt with. 
It is difficult to estimate the actual number of houses which 
eventually may be required to relieve the overcrowding 
disclosed by the recent survey, as no powers exist to control 
the ve-letting of the ‘‘ decrowded’’ houses or for the movement 
of tenants occupying accommodation greater than is warranted 
by theiy needs. Evenshould the 5,000 houses prove adequate 
to relieve the overcrowding in accordance with present 
standards, a further building programme is likely to become 
necessary as soon as Parliament decides to raise the present 
standard which it has been suggested by the Minister of 
Health may be done, within a comparatively short period. 
(The standard allows the use of theliving room for sleeping 
This may have to be altered.) 


Desirability of Development at Speke 

Though the proposed development at Speke may 
be but a comparatively small contribution towards 
a solution of the housing problem of the City, it will 
provide dwellings in a district where industrial 
development is already taking place and likely to 
increase when it is realised that an adequate supply 
of labour is available and suitably housed in the 
immediate vicinity. 


Self-contained Community Unit 

The estate has been planned so as to accommodate 
all classes of the community, thus avoiding that 
segregation of one class, a condition which is now 
widely recognised as a deterrent to social progress. 
The proposals therefore are for a self-contained 
community unit rather than for a dormitory estate 
for occupation only by the lower paid workers. 

Accompanying the Report are the 4 plans of 
which we reproduce No. 2 above. 

The Director is strongly of the opinion that, in 
the development of this, and all future housing 
estates, main traffic roads should encircle rather 
than cross such estates. This follows the generally 
accepted modern practice and is in conformity with 
the recommendations which have been made by 
authoritative bodies and in reports amongst which 
may be quoted the Inter-Departmental Committee 
on Road Safety among School Children. 

It will be noted that it is not proposed that 
buildings should front these main transport roads, 
but should be erected on the subsidiary estate roads 
separated therefrom by a green belt of 150 feet in 
width. The necessity for restricting the main roads 
under the Road Traffic Act, 1934, would therefore 
not arise. The planting of this green belt with 
gorse, brooms, and other flowering shrubs might 
be undertaken during periods of unemployment by 
residents on the estate. 

The Director has been in consultation with the 
General Manager of the Passenger Transport 


Department, who has expressed the opinion that it 
would be desirable, in order to satisfy the transport 
needs of the new Estate, that buses serving the 
Estate should enter it from the main road on the 
north side and traverse in an easterly and westerly 
direction along the central boulevard. 


Cost of Land 

As no price has yet been agreed for the transfer 
of the land, the Director has been compelled to 
assume an amount for rental calculation. Owing 
to the restriction placed upon the site reserved for 
the main recreation ground it is suggested that the 
transfer price should not exceed £80 per acre for the 
55.11 acres concerned, and it is assumed, having 
regard to the purchase price of the Estate and the 
proximity of the area under consideration to the 
Airport, that the price of the 432.97 acres under 
Scheme 2, will not exceed £120 peracre. The total 
areas of land which it will be necessary to transfer 
to carry out Scheme 2 will be 488.08 acres. 


Houses, etc. 

Owing to the large reservations which have been 
made for school sites, open spaces and recreation 
grounds, it has been considered desirable to include 
in the lay-out plan a number of three-storey flats 
similar to those recently completed at Muirhead 
Avenue for occupation by childless couples and 
single persons. It is only by this means that a 
density of twelve houses to the acre for the developed 
portion of the Estate can be maintained. It is 
considered that in view of the formal lay-out 
prepared, uniformity in design is essential, regard 
being paid to the local traditions of the district. 


Control of Designs of all Buildings other than 
those erected by the Housing Committee 
Having regard to the formality of the lay-out and 

to the uniformity in the general design and of the 

materials used in the construction of the houses on 

the Estate, the Committee will be wise to exercise a 

stringent control in respect to such buildings as will 

be erected by other bodies to whom sites may be 
allocated. The Director recommends the Committee 
to consider seriously the desirability of making 
it a condition in the sale or transfer of any land for 

Churches or other buildings, that the design thereof 

should be made the subject of competition, the 

Committee reserving the right to nominate one of 

three Assessors appointed to adjudicate. 

In submitting these proposals the Director 
desires to emphasise most strongly the desirability, 
in fact the necessity, in view of current informed 
opinion, of departing from previous practice and of 
developing the Estate as an entirely separate 
community unit. That this can be undertaken, 
perhaps for the first time in the country by the local 
authority, is due to the powers recently obtained 
under the Liverpool Corporation Act, 1936. 

It is an experiment which in the opinion of the 
Director should be tried under the ideal conditions 
which are possible in the development of the Speke 
Estate. 
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CENTRAL IMPROVEMENT SCHEME, DERBY 


By C. H. ASLIN, F.R.1.B.A., Borough Architect 


HE whole of the area included in the scheme was 

covered by a large quantity of small, and to a large 

extent, very dilapidated property. There were a 
few cottages, works, and small shops, with frontages to 
Tenant Street, the Morledge, Derwent Street, and Full 
Street. The River Derwent was crossed by a bridge which 
was only 35 ft. wide, and the site was also cut up by 
Markeaton Brook and other waterways fed from the River, 
to the works on the site. The whole of the site, which 
comprises about 12 acres, was acquired by the Derby 
Corporation Bill of 1929, and the lay-out, which was 
designed in conjunction with Mr. H. V. Lanchester, was 
approved by the Town Council. 

A commencement was made by the erection of the 
new Exeter Bridge, the structure being carried out by the 
Borough Surveyor, though I designed the super-structure 
to conform with the adjoining river walls and new buildings. 

After the whole of the properties had been removed, 
work was commenced on the erection of the river wall and 
gardens on the south side of the River Derwent, and at 
the same time the Open Market, which replaces street 
stalls in the Morledge, the Bus Station and Car Park, were 
also commenced and completed on the following dates :— 
Open Market, completed, May, 1933; Bus Station and 
Car Park, completed, October, 1933. 

The Corporation then acquired part of the property on 
the north side of the river which had not been included 
in the Parliamentary Bill, and in May, 1934, the large 
block of flats shown was completed. The small block has 


not yet been built, as that part of the property is not yet 
acquired, and the river wall on this side is also awaiting 
the acquisition of the property. 

The Police Courts and Offices were completed in February 
of this year, together with the river wall and promenade 
on that side. The Fire Station is, for the moment, in 
abeyance owing to difficulties in the acquisition of some 
of the remaining properties. 

The scheme for the re-development of the properties 
surrounding the Assembly Rooms in the Market Place is 
also held up temporarily for the same reason that the 
Fire Station has not been proceeded with. The Assembly 
Rooms is an eighteenth century building used for dinners, 
dances and other similar entertainments, which the Parlia- 
mentary Bill required the Corporation to retain. 

The Island Site which is marked ‘‘ Development of this 
Site not included,” has now been re-included in the Scheme. 
Originally it was intended to sell this site for private 
development, but it has now been agreed that the site shall 
be cleared of property, which was of little or no value, 
and it is to remain an open space suitably planted. 

Though it was not included in the scheme under the 
Bill, the area from the point marked “ Existing Town Hall ” 
in the Market Square round Tenant Street to the point 
marked ‘‘ X ”’ in Albert Street, is now to be re-developed. 
The whole of this property already belongs to the Corpora- 
tion, and it is intended that it shall be re-built in order 
that it shall harmonise to some extent with the Municipal 
Buildings. 
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TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING IN HELSINGFORS 


By Dr. L. T. M. GRAY 





The House of Nobles, Helsingfors 


N itself Finland is an exceedingly interesting 

country. Its population is approximately 90 per 
cent. Finnish and 10 per cent. Swedish, but up to 
1809 it was a Swedish province enjoying the same 
political rights as the mother country, and its culture 
and literature are still largely derived from this 
source. In 1721 the province of Viborg was ceded 
to Russia and in 1809 the whole country came 
under their rule although it was granted an autono- 
mous position as a Grand Duchy under the protec- 
tion of its ancient laws. About a century later 
Russia, however, suppressed the country’s liberties 
and constitutional rights and Finland’s autonomy 
became a farce. A Finnish National party then 
sprang up which resisted Russification strongly. 
Since independence, achieved in 1917, this spirit 
has not only destroyed practically every trace of 
Russian occupation, but has also made considerable 
headway against the Swedish influence. All notices 
are, however, displayed in two languages, Finnish 
and Swedish, and this practice extends not only to 
all names of towns and streets, but even to titles of 
Limited Companies. The ignorant foreigner, for 
instance, who is looking for a firm known to him as 
the Finlands Industrikontor A/B might be pardoned 
for failing to recognise it under the title of Suomen 
Teollisuuskonttori O/Y. 


Helsinki (the Swedish and more familiar name 
for which is Helsingfors), the capital of Suomi 
(Finland), has to-day a population of about 270,000 


persons to which may be added some tens of thou- 
sands who live in adjacent suburbs just outside the 
city boundary. The area of the city proper is now 
about 6,300 acres, but the town plan which has been 
prepared by the Municipal Town Planning Office 
covers an area of about 25,000 acres and is designed 
to accommodate a population of about 650,000. 
It will therefore be seen that the authorities are fully 
alive to the necessity of looking ahead. In addition 
to planning the whole of this area the Municipality 
have, over the last 20 years, purchased portions of 
adjacent land which will ultimately come into the 
boundaries of greater Helsinki so that to-day they 
own nearly 13,000 acres, and are therefore able to 
utilise not only their town planning powers but also 
those of a landlord. It is in this way that certain 
European cities have shown so much more foresight 
than we do, or are permitted to do here. From the 
City’s point of view the practice is obviously econ- 
omically sound, since in the vicinity of large towns 
the tendency of land values is to increase at such a 
rate that any loss of interest before the purchase can 
be developed is more than compensated for. But 
even though the average market value of the land 
at the time of development were found not to exceed 
the original purchase price plus interest added from 
the time of purchase, the economic advantage of 
being able to plan the whole of the land as a unit 
under one ownership would itself be of very great 
value. 


The Plan 


The plan shows that very considerable areas are 
reserved as parks and open spaces. The area 
allocated for this purpose in the present city 
amounts to no less than 1,650 acres or nearly 26 
per cent. of the total area. In the larger city of the 
future provision is made for about 5,600 acres, 
t.e., 22.4 per cent. of the area. On an estimated 
population of 650,000 this will be equivalent to one 
acre of parkland to every 116 inhabitants. The 
percentage of open space is noticeably higher than is 
found in most cities of Europe. 


Very skilful use is made of the site. Frequent 
outcrops of rock render building development very 
difficult and wherever possible use is being made of 
such land as has to be left undeveloped for children’s 
playgrounds, small rocky parks and other amenities. 
The sea front is a remarkably fine feature and is 
being developed so as to make the town an exceed- 
ingly attractive resort. Numbers of small bathing 
beaches are being created and for the use of these 
the Municipality charges a small fee, e.g., three- 
halfpence charged at one of them included transport 
in a motor-launch to and from a small island on 
which it was situated. 
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Traffic 


Helsinki has no traffic problem so far. The number 
of motor cars is relatively small. There are no 
traffic lights and the motor horn is only allowed 
to be used in emergency. When the number of the 
cars, as seems probable, is greatly increased in the 
comparatively near future, some at least of the road 
system will have to be re-cast. 


Perhaps the most striking feature to the visitor 
is the control exercised by the Municipality. It is 
necessary for all buildings to be passed by a Com- 
mittee consisting of five persons, 7.e., the Town 
Planning Architect, the City Architect, the Building 
Inspector and two members appointed by the City 
Council. This Committee advises builders and 
authorities generally and has complete control, 
not only over the heights of buildings but also over 
elevations, materials, colours and designs. Among 
its duties is the prevention of ugly buildings and the 
prohibition of ugly advertising. The height of the 
building is, of course, under strict control. As a 
rule five to seven stories is permitted in the 
residential districts, the maximum in the commercial 
area being eight stories. 


Height 


No sky scrapers have so far been erected, but iJ 
such a proposal were put before the authorities 
they would receive it with an open mind and would 
judge it on lines of considering whether or not it 
would add to the beauty of the city. It would 
also be necessary to obtain from the owner some 
extra payment in return for the privilege of making 
such full use of his site. 


In the outer residential districts four to five stories 
are allowed in the main thoroughfares but only two 
to three stories in the narrow streets. 


In addition to this, as mentioned above, the city 
also acts as land lord to a very large area of the 
future town. In order to conserve the land values 
in these districts the ground is leased for 60 or 80 
vears. It is customary to sell only land in the inner 
districts which may be presumed to be fully 
developed and therefore to have its full commercial 
value. 


An example of the closeness of the Municipal 
control is given by the allotment gardens. Of 
these there are at present four, one is under construc- 
tion, and the sites of two others have been planned. 
The plots are leased for twenty years at an amount 
equivalent to 20s. to 30s. per annum, depending 
on the size of the plot, which varies between 300-500 
square yards. Leases, of course, can be renewed 
at the end of the 20 years. All buildings placed on 
these allotments are built to the designs prepared 
by the Municipality, the siting is also fixed and the 
gardens present a very pleasing appearance, different 


indeed to our own efforts in this direction. In some 
cases these huts are large enough to provide sleeping 
accommodation in the summer but in the opinion 
of the authorities they have permitted the huts to 
become rather too large and intend to permit only 
the smaller types in future. The gardens have a 
resident gardener and an instructress who give advice 
to the allotment holders and there is also a kind of 
club house where concerts and meetings can take 
place. There are also allotment gardens for children 
in connection with the Schools. The children 
work on these both in term time and holidays and 


are allowed to retain the produce. 


No Slums 


Helsinki has never suffered from real slums. At 
the same time there has always been a certain 
amount of over-crowding and this is now being 
diminished fairly rapidly. In 1900 it was estimated 
that about 50 per cent. of the population were living 
in overcrowded conditions, 7.e., three persons or 
more to one room. The density throughout was 
208 persons per 100 rooms. 





The Railway Station, Helsingfors 
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Details, 1880-1929. In the outer suburbs there are a number of one and two 
storied timber houses. This material is 25 to 30 per cent. 
Population No. of Dwelling Persons cheaper than brick or concrete. 
Rooms per 100 room 
1880 Ke 42,000 24,700 3 
1900 ee 92,500 44,500 208 Garden Suburbs 
1920 ee 154,000 84,000 183 
1929 s33 | 9G ,000 129,600 167 Certain of the ‘‘ Garden Suburbs” have been 


The corresponding figure at present is 150, but this does not 
yet compare favourably with the other northern capitals 
since the corresponding figures in Stockholm and Oslo are 
114 and 115. 


Immediately after the war building was mostly carried 
out by municipal corporations and building societies in 
order to stimulate the building activity. Building by private 
housing companies soon began to gain in importance 
however, especially when, in 1922, the protection of Tenants 
was abolished. The housing companies are supported by a 
long tradition, but it was not until the last decade that they 
attained real importance. The type of Public Utility 
Society formed under the Housing Companies Act of 
1926 is a joint stock company for the purpose of owning a 
building in which the majority of rooms are reserved for the 
shareholders and in which every share or combination of 
shares is accompanied by the right of tenancy to an apart- 
ment. Apart from these private housing companies there 
are others of a more co-operative character with limited 
dividends, where the shareholder is only allowed to dispose 
of his shares if the company itself does not want to buy 
them back from him. Besides there are also municipal 
housing companies, 7.e., companies founded by the com- 
munity for the working classes, and generally organized 
in such a manner as to enable the tenants by gradual addi- 
tions to the rents to acquire the shares, thus making it 
possible in the course of a few years to transform the 
municipal housing company into an ordinary joint stock 
company. 


In order to stimulate the building market the state has 
founded a mortgage bank for the provision of first mort- 
gages. Besides this the City gives second mortgages and 
finally building is encouraged by the lease of cheap building 
sites. 


The newest tenement buildings in the residential districts 
for the working classes are generally built in 4 stories. The 
common type of workman’s dwelling has an area of about 
40 m? and consists of entrance, living room, bedroom, w.c., 
etc. The cheaper dwellings have as a rule no bathrooms 
as the dwellers prefer the numerous cheap public baths. 
The building costs vary between 30,000 and 40,000 Finnish 
marks per room ({1=227 marks) and the rents are on an 
average 12-14 marks per m? per month. 


In general rent in Helsinki is high. Asa rule the working 
classes have to pay 25 to 30 per cent. of their income in rent, 
and the professional classes frequently still: more, up to 
35 per cent. This is due to a comparatively high rate of 
interest and also to the fact that, except for timber, building 
materials are expensive. 


teasant 
Allotment 
Gardens 





planned as individual units within the larger plan, 
but there is no provision for a real satellite town, 
although the configuration of the city on a narrow 
peninsula, with the port and commercial “ centre ”’ 
at the extremity would seem especially favourable 
to this type of development. It is true that one of 
the estates just outside the present city boundaries 
on the North West gives the appearance of being a 
separate unit. This is, however, more apparent than 
real, due to the fact that the planning of the inter- 
vening portion has not yet been considered in detail. 

An interesting example of the Garden Suburb is 
Kottby where the Kansanasunnot O/Y (People’s 
Dwellings, Ltd.), have erected some 400 dwellings. 
These are of timber, and were constructed very 
cheaply, the cost being not much over 20,000 marks 
per room, the rents being 8-9 marks per m? 
per month. Internally the houses seem to be very 
satisfactory, but externally, due doubtless to the 
necessity of keeping the cost as low as possible, 
there is a lack of colour and the appearance, to the 
British eye, is rather monotonous. The Church, 
and other features connected with the development 
are, however, very pleasing. 

Helsinki contains a number of interesting modern 
buildings. The station, of course, is world famous 
and in addition one would mention particularly 
the very good modern hospitals. Some of the 
more recent Schools seem to be too high. Six stories 
is too great a climb for elementary school children 
and we were informed that the lifts provided were 
only for the teachers ! 


Elanto and the other Co-operative Societies have 
remarkably fine buildings and give a good lead to 
the rest of the community by insisting on archi- 
tectural control of shop fronts and fittings. 


In conclusion I should like to express my deep 
appreciation to Mr. Birger Brunila, the Town 
Planning Architect, for his kindness and courtesy in 
showing us over the city and for supplying the 
information on which this article is based. 


and 
huts at 
Helsingfors 
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THE FUEL REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE SMALL HOUSE 
HOW THE GAS INDUSTRY HELPS 


HE task of the town-planner, whether local 

authority or private builder, is not only to 
see that the vast majority of our citizens whom 
economic necessity places in small houses are 
adequately and properly housed, but also that they 
are given the opportunity 
to enjoy the comfort and 
freedom from drudgery 
ensured by the installation 
of up-to-date labour sav- 
ing appliances and an 
economical and_ reliable 
fuel. The problems of 
cooking, lighting, room 
warming and hot water 
supply in the small home 
are all affected by the 
choice of fuel. 

Without, however, going 
into the question of 
comparative fuels, it may 
be of interest to show 
briefly how the gas in- 
dustry is co-operating with 
town planners in this 
important question of fuel 
supply and what appliances 
it can offer the house- 
wife to make her daily 
tasks less arduous and to 
increase the comfort of 
her family. 


Municipalities Choose 
Gas 

In the work of re- 
housing the poorer paid 





Considerable interest among architects and town 
planners has been aroused by the Johnstone Cor- 
poration’s new housing scheme. The layout of 
the estate has been designed to comply with modern 
ideas on town planning. The Howwood Road 
Housing Scheme will 
cover about 63 acres and 
comprise tenements and 
flatted cottages to the 
number of 892 flats. 
Provision is also made for 
a further 17 acres and 
274 flats, ifneeded. Some 
4,000 people will find 
homes on this estate, 
which will include a 
community centre, club 
rooms, a post office and 
administration offices. 

Each house will contain 
a gas cooker and a gas 
wash boiler and every 
house is to be fitted with 
a flue so that a gas fire 
may be installed if desired 
by the tenant. 

The street lighting on 
the new estate is also to 
be by gas. 


Constant Hot Water 
One of the most import- 
ant home services to-day 
is that of the hot water 
supply. Here, again, the 
gas industry has _pro- 


A small gas-operated refrigerator stands beside the sink, while duced a number of most 


portion of the community _ over the sink draining board well out of the way is the multi- efficient and at the same 
local authorities on al] point instantaneous water heater, that supplies instant hot tjme economical applian- 


sides are turning to the 
gas industry for equipment 
of the new dwellings erected under their egis. In 
Birmingham every one of the 43,000 houses built 
since 1919 by the Corporation has a gas supply for 
one or more purposes ; in Edinburgh, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and Manchester, where the Wythen- 
shawe Satellite Town is a notable example of the 
modern town planning in which municipality and 
private builder are co-operating, the like is true— 
all, or practically all, municipally built houses are 
enjoying the convenience of gas. A further instance 
comes from Leeds, where gas is an integral part of 
the Corporation’s scheme to build 30,000 dwellings 
to house some 120,000 people. 


water to every hot water tap in the house. 


ces. Some of these water 
heaters will give plenty of 
hot water for all domestic needs; others serve a 
single point, such as bath or kitchen sink. There is 
the thermal storage gas water heater, the multi- 
point instantaneous heater, the circulating boiler 
that can be used in conjunction with an existing 
domestic storage tank, the single-point instan- 
taneous heater, and, for use at the kitchen sink or 
bathroom lavatory basin where these points are not 
supplied from any other service, miniature models 
of both storage and instantaneous type heater. 

The thermal storage heater is a combined storage 
cylinder and heating unit in one, obtainable in sizes 
ranging from 12-40 gallons capacity. 
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From 80-200 gallons per day, or from 4-10 gallons 
per hour, can be withdrawn from the heater accord- 
ing to capacity and power of recovery. A miniature 
or sink model on the same lines will store approxi- 
mately two gallons of very hot water. 

Once the gas is lighted under the cylinder, the 
water is gradually heated until it reaches a pre- 
determined temperature. When this temperature 
has been reached (and it can easily be varied 
according to the season and the incoming water) 
the volume of gas instantly and automatically 
decreases to a mere pilot light, remaining thus until 
hot water is withdrawn and is replaced by cold 
water running in from the storage tank. 

This kind of heater stands on the floor, usually 
in the corner of the kitchen, and since the cylinder 
is excellently lagged to prevent heat losses, and 
therein lies its economy, no warmth is given off 
from its surface. 

Equally efficient, but working on an entirely 
different principle, is the multi-point water heater, 
instantaneous in action. 

It will fit into the house where a space is strictly 
confined, because being flat and compact in shape, 
it will take very little room on the kitchen wall 
(an outside wall, of course, or one within easy reach 
of the flue). It is, however, quite as efficient in 
the larger house with many hot water points. 

Like the thermal storage heater, it serves several 
points in the house, but in a different way. 

With a storage heater, the hot water is already 
there when a hot water tap is opened; with a 
multi-point instantaneous heater, the water tap 
must be opened before the water begins to heat up. 
This is because the turning of the tap automatically 
sends up the gas consumption from a tiny pilot 
light to a large number of jets which heats the 
cold water as it flows through the coils of the 
appliance, thus producing very hot water instantly. 
Directly the tap is shut, the gas goes down to pilot 
light level. 

With this appliance, it is estimated that four 
gallons of very hot water can be withdrawn per 
minute at an approximate gas consumption of one 
cubic foot per gallon. 

Both hot water heaters are economical in use, 
one using a little gas for a given length of time and 
heating the contents of the cylinder by degrees, 
the other consuming a much larger volume of gas 
for a short time, or as long as water is actually 
being withdrawn. In neither case is fuel wasted. 

Should anxiety be expressed by tenants as to the 
economy of keeping the pilot light burning all the 
time, it may be pointed out that less than .5 cubic 
feet of gas is thus consumed an hour. 

Where there are only hot water points in the 
bathroom and at the kitchen sink, these two points 
may be serviced very well by means of a single 
point instantaneous water heater, and a miniature 
model of this type or a storage heater for the sink. 
Where the bathroom is planned with a foreknow- 
ledge of the equipment to be installed, a single 
point water heater may, by the addition of a 





Here the gas wash copper is kept beneath the sink draining 

board until it is needed. The draining board can be lifted 

off when the copper is required. The small sink water heater 

will supply half-a-gallon of very hot water per minute 
instantly. 


movable arm, be made to serve both bath and 
lavatory basin. 


Hot Water for Home Laundry 

In most of the new homes of to-day, arrangements for 
easier and more pleasant methods of home laundry are 
being introduced, either in the form of the gas wash copper 
or washing machine. 

Gas wash coppers and washing machines are made of 
rustless zinc, or of all enamel finish on metal. Either type 
is easy to clean and to dry, while they have draw-off taps 
to obviate the home laundress baling out and lifting pails 
full of dirty water when it is necessary to refill the copper 
or washer for further relays of clothes or for rinsing. 

The appliances should be installed in such a manner 
that a feed tap is immediately above them, failing which a 
short length of rubber hose pipe, complete with cap and 
nozzle, should be supplied so that the appliance can be 
filled from the sink tap. The capacity of the usual domestic 
size appliance is approximately nine gallons of water, 
which can be heated to boiling point in about 30 minutes. 

For the small kitchenette, there are coppers and washers 
with triangular lids, designed so that they may fit in corners 
to save space. 

Space can also be saved by having either appliance on 
a flexible safety tube, enabling it to be pulled out into the 
room while in use, and pushed back under the sink draining 
board or into a cupboard when washing is done. 

Washing machines are generally fitted with small wringer 
attachments which fold down into the interior of the 
washer when not in use and are covered by a flat lid that 
can be used as a stand or table. 


Refrigeration by Gas 
No modern kitchen is considered completely equipped 
unless there is a refrigerator installed. This applies to all 
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Kitchen Exhibit by Peerless Kitchen Cabinets Ltd. 
(Ideal Home Exhibition 1936) 


types of houses, most particularly to those wherein space 
for food storage is limited and likely to be airless and 
warm because of its proximity to the kitchen. 

Gas operated refrigerators are particularly suited to the 
small house. They are noiseless and will not irritate the 
housewife by constant humming noise. They will not 
interfere with the household or neighbour’s wireless recep- 
tion. There are no moving parts to get out of order. 

They are air-cooled and therefore are installed free 
and with little trouble, requiring only the gas point. 
For this reason, the small refrigerator can be put in wherever 
space may be most conveniently found forit. The smallest 
size needs but a small bracket on the wall; alternatively 
it may be put in a kitchen cupboard; under the sink 
draining board, beneath the kitchen dresser, or even in one 
side of the buffet in the dining roon. Builders are now 
installing gas-operated refrigerators in houses, selling for 
as little as £495, a case in point being a new housing scheme 
at Southend where the dwellings are priced between that 
figure and £700. 


Cooking by Gas. 

Mr. R. D. S. Livett, Director of Housing for the 
City of Leeds, in an address made last vear said : 
“Experience has taught me that something more 
than coal cooking equipment is required in a 
municipal house and that provision for gas cooking 
is essential.” 

Most modern gas cookers have automatic oven 
control. By this means the housewife is able to 
stock her oven with the dishes she wants to cook, 
set the dial according to the chart which gives oven 
temperatures for different kinds of food, and is 
free to go about her other tasks a great consideration 


to the busy woman with a family. Cooking by 
gas is economical, reliable, and very simple ; a gas 
cooker has no intricate mechanism to get out of 
order, nor is it necessary to replace expensive parts. 
Properly maintained and kept spotlessly clean, a 
gas cooker will give efficient service for many years. 

The tiniest kitchenette can have its gas cooker, 
as well as the normal family size kitchen. 

Recently an interesting experiment in kitchen 
planning was carried out by a London gas company. 

A slip room, 3ft. 9ins. deep, 5 ft. 6ins. long, 
and 7 ft. high was equipped for service. 

Three fitted cupboards, a stainless metal sink, 
a built-in refrigerator and a gas cooker were dove- 
tailed into that small space with such satisfactory 
results that over a hundred London flatlets have 
been similarly equipped. 

There are gas cookers of bungalow type with a 
tiny oven and two boiling burners, there are gas 
cookers made for fixing straight on the wall by 
means of a stout supporting bracket, designed for 
economising floor space. 

For the combined kitchen-dining room, gas 
cookers which, when not in use, are entirely enclosed 
in all-enamel cases are attractive. The back-plate 
fits down over the hotplate, two enamelled doors 
close over the oven, and the gas cooker becomes a 
neat cabinet with a useful flat top which will serve 
as atable. These cabinets are available in a choice 
of coloured enamels. 


Planning the Heating System. 


New housing schemes are of necessity springing 
up in areas that have hitherto been entirely rural, 
or at least sparsely populated. If, as a result, the 
air of these clear and beautiful spaces were suddenly 
polluted by the smoke from hundreds of new 
domestic chimneys, it would be a serious set-back 
to the improved atmospheric conditions the smoke 
abatement societies have worked so hard to bring 
about. 

Such a state of affairs, however, is not likely to 
occur. Care has been taken in almost every scheme 
to see that all domestic services, especially for 
cooking and heating, are carried out by means of 
smokeless fuel. 

Smokeless fuel, however, must not mean flueless 
rooms. Many medical officers of health have 
pointed out, in strong terms, the necessity from an 
hygienic aspect for every home to have adequate 
ventilation. 

Sir Leonard Hill, F.R.S., said in a recent address : 
“‘ The building of flueless rooms ventilate’ 
by an air brick is against the health and vigour o 
the race.” Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter and other 
eminent physicians have uttered similar warnings. 

Apart from the important health question, the 
landlord may expect trouble with flueless rooms. 

Without the ventilation afforded by means of 
flue and window, there are no circulating air currents 
to keep the atmosphere dry and warm. Conse- 
quently, any moisture caused by a change of 
temperature outside or the steam from washing or 
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cooking indoors is liable to settle on walls and 
windows with unpleasant results. 

The gas fire, when installed in the new house, 
needs only a small flue, but it is sufficient to maintain 
a highly efficient ventilating system. 


When a gas fire is lighted, it completely changes 
the air in the room about four times each hour. 
This means that cool fresh air is automatically 
replacing used, stale moisture-laden air all the time 
the fire is in use. 


The panel type of gas fire, set flush with the wall, 
is an important addition to the many models on 
the market. This allows the smallest room to 
have its share of radiant healthy warmth. Space is 
not required for hearth or mantel-piece. The fire 
is installed flat with the wall from 12-18 inches 
above the floor level. Because such a fire can be 
placed in a small angle of wall where an open fire- 
place could not well be accommodated, it is being 
used with success by many architects. 


The panel fire is not confined to one model only. 
Nearly all makers have one of this design to show. 


For the sitting room, where a solid fuel fire is 
still given the preference in many cases, combined 
coke and gas fires or coke fires ignited by gas solve 
the problem without damage to the cause of smoke 
abatement. In Wythenshawe, for instance, a scheme 
for 326 houses incorporates two coke fires with 
fixed gas burner for lighting in each house. 


Central Heating 


It is generally conceded now that a large dwelling 
house is not well planned if its only heating arrange- 
ments are by means of fires in the rooms, thus 
concentrating warmth in patches and leaving the 
rest of the dwelling—the hall, landings, passages 
and staircase—cold, except for heated air that may 
or may not filter through the doors when they 
are opened. 


In large blocks of flats, it is possible to have a 
whole or partial system of central heating intro- 
duced by means of radiant panels, hot water pipes 
or radiators fired by gas boilers in a central boiler 
house. 


At first sight, however, such a system may seem 
too expensive for the small-priced dwelling. That 
this is not so is proved by the experience of several 
gas undertakings. At Leicester, for example, gas- 
fired central heating systems have proved quite 
practical in houses priced as low as from £700 to 
£800. 


An alternative and equally efficient method of 
introducing the extra warmth that makes all the 
difference between winter comfort or discomfort, 
is by means of small gas radiators. 


In the houses already carcassed for gas, it is only 
necessary to connect the heaters to the gas points 


awaiting them. The question of sufficient space 
need not apply since there are many different types 
and shapes of heater, every one of which can be 
accommodated in a different-shaped space. 


The absence of convection on the backs of the 
heaters allows them to be installed against wooden 
panelling, the open banisters at the foot of the 
staircase, as well as flush with a papered, plastered, 
or painted wall. 


Nearly all gas radiators are flueless, but one 
model which, of course, must be installed on an 
outside wall, draws in air from out-of-doors and 
delivers it warmed, into the room or hall. 


There is another type of gas radiator specially 
designed for use in the small garage. By a scientific 
arrangement of the burners, the flame never comes 
in contact with the outer air of the garage, once the 
gas is lighted. This heater has been passed as 
suitable for installation by insurance companies to 
whose stringent requirements it answers. 


The Refuse Problem 


For reasons of economy, both in building costs 
and actual space, houses and flats are being designed 
with kitchenettes, which are certainly compact 
and labour-saving, having every facility for cooking, 
laundering and refrigeration. No provision, how- 
ever, has been made for the destroying of household 
refuse, because there is no solid fuel boiler. 


There may be open fires in one or more of the 
living rooms, in which smokeless solid fuel is to be 
used, but that these grates should be used for 
rubbish burning is unthinkable. No doubt adequate 
garbage bins will have been provided, but this 
means that the refuse must remain about the place 
for several days before it is removed. What, then, 
is to be done with it? The small gas-fired refuse 
burner is the answer to this problem. Quite small, 
it can be installed under the kitchen sink or in a 
small corner of the kitchenette. -It will, when 
lighted, dispose of all the household rubbish in 
about half-an-hour, without odour or smoke. 
Running costs are very low. 


Modern Gas Lighting Methods 


Modern gas lighting is comparable in flexibility 
and efficiency with other lighting methods. In 
many instances, tenants, when given choice of 
lighting, have chosen gas because in those seasons 
of the year when any addition to the heating of the 
house is welcome, the slight warmth given by gas 
lighting is welcomed. 


All gas lighting is now governed by switch control 
and two-way switches can be installed wherever 
required. Table lamps and standard lamps can 
be used to give additional light, by means of the 
extra gas points in the rooms. 
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GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


RESIGNATION OF MR. A. T. PIKE 


T the time of going to press, probably only a 

few members, in the London district, are aware 
that Mr. Pike, our Secretary, has resigned to take 
up an appointment as Secretary to the British 
Housing Corporation Ltd. 

To those who know him well, it is unnecessary to 
supply any information here, as he seemed to be 
such an essential part of our institution; but, 
nevertheless, it would be pleasant to record some 
few details of his career for general readers. 

Mr. Pike joined the staff immediately upon 
discharge from the Army in 1919 when the Associa- 
tion had Organisers for different regions of the 
country. London and the Home Counties was 
allotted to him, and after a year or two, when the 
provincial organisers were withdrawn, Mr. Pike and 
Mr. Selley organised the propaganda for the whole 
country from our offices in Gray’s Inn. 

On the appointment of Mr. W. McG. Eagar as 
Secretary, Mr. Pike became Assistant Secretary, and 
in 1926, on the departure of Mr. Eagar, he assumed 
the major office. 

Apart from the very busy routine work of our 
office, Mr. Pike gave his special attention to two 
departments of our activities which had great 
importance. The first was the guidance of Public 
Utility Societies, which had for some years grown up 
under our care. It is safe to say that nearly all such 
Societies in the country were affiliated to the 
Association, and were instructed in the legal and 
administrative processes of their birth and activity. 
The work required great care, and Mr. Pike was 
probably one of the best authorities on the subject 
inthe country. In 1935 the National Federation of 
Housing Societies was established, and took over the 
whole of the work connected with what were to be 
called, by the Act of that year, Housing Associations, 
and Mr. Pike became the Secretary of the 
Federation. 

The second special task for which our friend must 
be mentioned is the organisation of provincial and 
Continental Tours, which led us into close contact 
and useful knowledge of the Housing and Town 
Planning work afoot in our own country, and 
especially abroad. These Tours numbered twenty- 
one, and visited the principal countries in Europe. 
Reports of them have appeared in the pages of our 
Journal. 

His work outside the Association’s offices may be 
mentioned, especially the fact that Mr. Pike, from 
his knowledge of Town Planning, was fitted to 
become a member of the Finchley Urban District 
Council, its Chairman from 1930-2, and oth:r 
important offices, including that of the Chairman of 
the Town Planning Committee for about ten years. 


He now holds the office of Alderman in the Finchley 
Borough Council. 

On learning of his retirement, the Executive 
Committee passed a unanimous resolution thanking 
him for his long and loyal services to the Association 
and the causes for which it stands. We are sure 
that our members will join in this votc, and extend 
to Mr. Pike their best wishes for his new career. 


AN EXHIBITION OF TOWN PLANNING 
MAPS, PAST AND PRESENT 


October 5th—17th, 1936 

HE exhibition was opened by Sir Edgar Bonham 

Carter, Chairman of the First Garden City, Ltd., who 

remarked that Letchworth was the first town pre- 
planned in England since Edward I planned Winchester. 
The exhibition shows what has been done to remove the 
reproach of bad planning. It is of interest in arousing 
public opinion. 

Mr. G. L. Pepler, Chief Inspector of Town Planning 
Division of the Ministry of Health, gave a short address. 

Maps are fascinating things, he said, both for what they 
show and how they are presented. In older maps the lack 
of accuracy was often more than made up by pictorial 
embellishments, of relative unimportance such as sea 
beasts. A comparison of old maps and new maps of towns 
that we know is apt to induce a feeling of sadness on 
account of missed opportunities. Maps of old fortified 
towns are of particular interest, because most of them 
show that originally they were planned on spacious lines 
with gardens to the houses; Brussels is a case in point. 
Unfortunately, when the population increased and had to 
be accommodated within the fortifications, open spaces 
were gradually encroached upon and spaciousness dis- 
appeared. On the other hand, in some cases, e.g., Vienna, 
when fortifications became obsolete, they gave opportunity 
for preservation of an open belt, which has proved of 
inestimable value not only as a plaisance, but also as a 
buffer for traffic. The removal of the fortification of 
Paris has not had such a happy result. 

The cores of nearly all our towns and villages were 
formed before railways were invented, and many expanded 
without plan in the railway era. Since then we have had 
the invention of the motor-car and the aeroplane; 
electricity is distributed far and wide; new methods of 
building construction have made possible the speedy 
erection of great buildings, and mass production has come 
about. 

One of the major planning problems of the moment 
appears to me to be to provide for the adaptation of these 
old cores and their surroundings not only to withstand the 
pressure of these new forces, but also to take advantage 
of them. 

Seaside towns like Hove (Regency) and Eastbourne 
were well planned. 


New Maps 


The Planning Scheme Maps for towns and regions shown 
here are most instructive. We see at one end of the scale 
schemes for Birmingham (Quinton and Harborne) and 
Ruislip-Northwood, which were begun immediately the 
Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909, was passed and 
were the first to be approved in 1914. These schemes 
related primarily to suburban extensions. At the other 
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end, we see the more recent regional schemes which pro- 
pose grouped development, co-ordinated communications, 
including the provision of aerodromes, and the preserva- 
tion of large tracts of countryside. Some of the best of 
these regional schemes are Doncuster, Leicestershire and 
Buckinghamshire. 


Surveys 

If we want to plan for the future, we must understand 
the past and know what exists both on and under the land 
and what are the possibilities and potentialities. For 
this purpose a survey is necessary and several surveys are 
included in the exhibition. One of particular interest 
is that for the County of Somerset which begins with 
geology and scenery and goes on to the zoning plans. 


Notation 

It will make the reading} of map proposals a good deal 
easier when a standard form of notation is generally 
adopted. The Ministry of Health have devised a notation 
for planning maps, and the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning attempted to do the same 
internationally, but were only able to fix two or three main 
colours. One well-known professor varies the notation 
he uses in every regional scheme, which is a credit to his 
ingenuity, but rather baffling to the student, particularly 
if he is a foreigner. 


Garden Cities 

Plans of Letchworth, Welwyn and Wythenshawe are 
of particular interest to members of the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association as they show practical 
examples of the application of the ideals of Decentralisa- 
tion, for which the Association stands. Industry and 
homes must be properly sited so as to produce a corporate 
spirit. 

Mr. Pepier and Mr. Cecil Harmsworth thanked Mr. 
Loftus Hare.for his labour in arranging the exhibition. 

The maps displayed on the walls consisted of about 
150 documents from the very large collection owned by 
the Garden Cities & Town Planning Association, and fell 
into several groups: Surveys of S. Wales Region, Dundee, 
Dublin, Somerset, New York, and Buckinghamshire. 
There were also a large number of Statutory Town 
Planning Schemes from the Act of 1909 to later Statutes. 
Regional Planning maps of the Manchester district, 
S.W. Lancashire, the hinterland of Liverpool, Doncaster, 
and __ Leicestershire, excited considerable interest. 
Historical maps of Chinese towns, a large collection of 
European fortified towns, and maps of London from Saxon- 
Norman times down to the London County Council 
Municipal Map of 1931, told a familiar story. 

Special interest, of course, attached to the room in 
which maps and diagrams were shown of Letchworth, 
Welwyn, Port Sunlight, Hampstead Garden Suburb, 
Wythenshawe, and Corby. The series of Letchworth 
was preceded by a map of ‘“‘ An Unplanned Town” and 
the secret leaked out that it was none other than one of the 
most prosperous cities in England; namely, Coventry. 
Visitors compared it with the pre-plans of Letchworth 
and Welwyn with their excellent arrangements. 

Gentlemen of the press to the number of eighteen visited 
the exhibition and made extensive reports for their 
journals, perhaps the most interesting being that of the 
Coventry Herald, which contained an apologia from the 
City Engineer, explaining that Coventry was, in fact, 
an old walled city and that in past times the industrialists 
had to build their factories inside the walls because land 
elsewhere was unobtainable. ‘“‘ Coventry,” he said, “is 
no worse than other cities. All its higgledy-piggledy 
development is a relic of medieval times.”’ 

Explanatory talks on the maps and the purposes of the 
exhibition were given to visitors by :— 

Miss J. Abram, A.M.T P.L., 

Mr. W. Loftus Hare, . 

Dr. Thomas Adams, P.P.T.P.I., 

Mr. E. G. Allen, P.T.P.I., 

Mr. W. Harding Thompson, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. 


There were about two hundred visitors to the exhibition. 

Our cordial thanks are due to the staff of the Housing 
Centre for taking charge of the social work on the opening 
day, and to Mr. Bateman for his labour in handling and 
placing the exhibits on the walls. 


RUSSIAN VISITORS 


UR article in the March issue on the Reconstruction 

of Moscow has had an interesting sequel; for Mr. 

Nikolai Bulganin, whose photograph appeared there, 
arrived in London with some of his colleagues during the 
month of September and, among other places, visited the 
County Hall. He was described as the Mayor of Moscow, 
which is the English way of saying ‘‘the Chairman of the 
Moscow Soviet.” 

We communicated to him an invitation to visit our office 
in the hope of being able toconveyparticulars of our work 
and policy, and the Editor of this journal received an 
invitation to attend the reception given by Mr. Bulganin 
at the Russian Embassy, where he had a pleasant con- 
versation with the Mayor and other officers'of the Embassy, 
leaving in their hands a dossier of literature containing all 
our wisdom on the subject of town planning and garden 
cities. 

On the opening of our Exhibition of Town Planning 
Maps we sent an invitation to the officials of the Embassy 
and received a visit from Mr. Giggello, the chief architect 
of Leningrad and Mr. Daskovsky, his very capable inter- 
preter. We prepared a special collection of maps on the 
garden city principle, and others of London, and devoted 
several hours to an explanation of the chief problems of 
London and of what we believe to be the London County 
Council’s policy for dealing with it, together with our 
own proposals. 

Another visit followed shortly after, when Mr. Giggello 
selected a goodly number of books, magazines and maps for 
his careful study. 


The same week a second invitation from the Embassy 
arrived for a reception in honour of Mr. Adelson, the 
Vice-President of Leningrad Soviet, Leningrad. Mr. Maisky, 
the Ambassador, received us and discussed the question of 
London and Moscow plans with great interest. Mr. Giggello 
was also present and the representative of the Russian 
trade delegation. 


We are promised further information with regard to 
town planning in the U.S.S.R., which will appear in due 
course in this journal. 


GARDEN CITY BUYS 700 ACRE 
ESTATE 


TOWN’S RAPID GROWTH 


a 700 acres estate bordering Welwyn Garden City 
to the north, was announced on October 28th. 

The estate has a long frontage to the Great North Road, 
and lies amid the most beautiful scenery in Hertfordshire. 
It has many historical associations, and the mansion, 
nowa girls’ school, is a fine example of early 18th-century 
architecture. 


7: purchase by Welwyn Garden City Ltd. of Lockleys, 


The purchase includes a number of separate lots in the 
village of Old Welwyn, including the White Hart Hotel 
and the village police station. 


The general manager of The Garden City Company states 
that the purchase was decided on as a preliminary measure 
in view of the rapid extension of the town in the last few 
years. Before the main scheme of development is settled 
considerable survey work and geological and engineering 
investigations will have to be carried out. 


The purchase price has not been disclosed. 
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HE story of the Manor of Lockleys, Welwyn, can be 
"T tence back to the end of the thirteenth century. 

The name is, therefore, an ancient one; it first occurs 
in the form Lokcelé, and a little later as Lokkelebery 
(Lockleybury). 


In these early days, it was held as a quarter fee under 
the overlordship of the great de Valence family, whose head 
was Aylmer, Earl of Pembroke. The first sub-tenant 
whose name is preserved, was Adam de Mandeville—about 
1300. Forty years later it was held by Sir Walter de Creke, 
and in 1373 Edward III granted the Manor to one Edmund 
de Vauncy, a minor, whose executors were later accused of 
wasting the estate. In 1415 Lockleys came into the posses- 
sion of the Perient family, of Digswell, whose most celebrated 
member was pennon-bearer to three English kings and is 
commemorated by a fine brass in Digswell Church. In 
this family the estate descended, until it was divided, in 
1545, between two married daughters of a Thomas Perient. 
After a dozen years it was re-united again, and in 1566 passed 
to the Horsey family, descending in that family until it 
was conveyed in 1624 to Edward Wingate. His son, of 
the same name, had an honourable career under the Stuarts, 
being a Burgess for St. Albans in the Parliament of Charles I 
and one of the Grand Commissioners of Excise for Charles II. 


In 1815 the Manor was sold to Sir George Shee, who 
served as British Ambassador in Berlin, and made a 
notable collection of pictures. His son-in-law was Robert 
Dering, a member of an ancient family whose chief seat 
was at Barham Court in Kent. From him it passed in 
1859 to George Edward Dering, the ‘‘ old squire Dering ”’ 
who died 25 years ago. He was succeeded by his daughter 
Mrs. Neall, whose son has now sold the estate to the 
Garden City Company, which enters thus into a long 
inheritance. 


LETCHWORTH A WIDE AWAKE TOWN 


HE following article respecting Letchworth has 
"T appeared in 29 Canadian papers, and will be followed in 

due course by more specific details, of the Canadian- 
Letchworth commercial relationships of our local firms. 


“The Government of the Province of Quebec intends 
according to a statement made a few days ago by the Hon. 
Wilfrid Gagnon, Minister of Trade and Industry, to aid small 
industries to re-establish themselves in the towns of the 
Province. 


In looking around for a guide as to how this can best be 
done to the advantage of the industrial company and the 
town concerned and ultimately the Province as a whole, 
one cannot do better than turn to the Old Country for an 
example and study the activities of the town of Letchworth. 


‘Letchworth has been described as one of the most 
Canadian-like towns in the United Kingdom. The reason 
is, presumably, because like many of the Dominion cities, 
it is new, and in the course of 33 years has evolved from 
an agricultural population of 500, residing in a few villages 
and hamlets, over an area of 4,500 acres of grass and 
cornlands ; to a thriving industrial town of 16,000 people. 


Between 70 and 80 industries have now been established 
in the town, some of them world famous for their produc- 
tions. The town is thriving, healthy, devoid of any 
employable unemployed and extending very rapidly. It 
is not only attracting manufacturers from U.S.A. and 
Canada, but Continental firms in considerable numbers 
have located branches of their industry in the town, or 
are negotiating for sites for this purpose. 


Possibly one reason for this is its accessibility to the 
huge distribution area of London and the South of 
England. Within an area of 
10,000 square miles with Letch- 
worth as its centre there is a 
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population of 11,000,000 people. 
The impressive character of these 
figures was well emphasised by 
an authority on industrial ex- 
pansion, who in acknowledging 
a map illustrating the point, 
remarked that it was more than 
Canada’s total population covering 
over 3,900,000 square miles. 


** Letchworth manufacturers not 
only do a substantial amount of 
export business with Canada, but 
several of its firms are associated 
with parent or subsidiary concerns 
in the Dominion. 

““The various pieces of literature, 
maps, étc., distributed by this wide 
awake town, to the heads of indus- 
trial and other corporations who are 
potential ‘settlers’ in the Letch- 
worth area is well prepared and 
excellently produced. 


“One of the features that strikes 
one in studying the town’s ‘sales’ 
effort as a big drawing card is the 
graduated payment scheme for 
assisting manufacturing plants to 
erect their factories. The scheme 
does away with costly financing 
which small corporations arealways 
faced with when they wish to make 
a permanent expansion in the way 
of a capital obligation. 


** All told, Letchworth, as a wide 











‘*Lockleys,’’ the 700 acre addition to Welwyn Garden City 


awake community, provides an 
example that towns of the Province 
of Quebec would do well to follow.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ONSIDERABLE interest in the literature concerning Garden Cities, Town Planning, Housing and other 
matters is on the increase, and in order to stimulate our readers to study these subjects in authoritative books, 
we propose to publish a complete bibliography of books available for this purpose. 


The present is the first instalment, and will be completed in subsequent issues. Orders for any of these books 
can be sent to the Book Dept., Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, 


S.W.1. In every case postage 1s charged extra. 


1. FUNDAMENTAL GARDEN CITY -POLICY 
Title. 


Garden Cities of Tomorrow, 1902 ... 

The Building of Satellite Towns, 1925 

Sir Ebenezer Howard and the Town Planning Movement, 1933 
Decentralisation of Population and Industry, 1930 


Garden Cities and Satellite Towns. Report of Departmental 
Committee, 1935 


Proposals for the Building of Garden Cities, being evidence 
submitted by the Association to the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Garden Cities 


Garden Cities and Town-planning Association Leaflets :— 
No. 7. Decentralisation and Town Growth 

No. 8. Garden Cities and All-Party Programme 

No. 15. Garden City Principles and Policy 


No. 16. The Place of Garden Cities in National Policy 


Author. 


Sir Ebenezer Howard ... 
C. B. Purdom 
Dugald Macfadyn 


Edited Warren and Davidge ... 


H.M.S.O. 


No. 18. Some Reflections on Ebenezer Howard and His Movement me 


ll. TOWN PLANNING 
Town and Country Planning, 1933 
Recent Advances in Town Planning, 1932 
The Law of Housing and Planning 
Town Planning and Town Development ... 
Six Aspects of Town Planning, 1932 
The Art of Town Planning, 1925... 


Planning in Town and Country, 1935 


Practical Town Planning, 1914 


Patrick Abercrombie 
Thomas Adams... 
Thomas Adams ... 

S. D. Adshead ... 
S. L. G. Beaufoy 


H. V. Lanchester 
Alwyn T. Lloyd 


J. S. Nettlefod ... 


2/6 
25/- 
18/- 
10/- 


10/6 
2/6 
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Town and Countryside, 1932 


Town Planning in Practice, 1919 .. 
A Hundred New Towns for Britain, 1934 
The Rebuilding of Manchester, 1935 
Manchester Made Over, 1936 
Ministry of Health Annual Report. 


Site Planning in Practice at Welwyn Garden City, 1927 


REGIONAL PLANNING REPORTS AND SURVEYS 
Berkshire Regional Planning Survey, 1930 
Bexhill Town Planning Scheme, 1930 
Brighton, Hove and District Town Planning Report, 1928 
Brighton, Hove and District Regional Planning Scheme, 1932 - 
Bristol, Bath and District Regional Planning Scheme, 1930 
Buckinghamshire Regional Plan, 1935 
South-Bucks. and Thames-side Regional Planning Report, 1928 
Cumbrian Regional Report, 1932 ... 
Cambridgeshire Regional Planning Report, 1934 
Chesterfield Regional Planning Scheme, 1927 


Mid-Cheshire Town Planning Report, 1929 


Cork, A Civic Survey, 1926 


Cornwall. A Survey of its Coast, Moors, and Valleys, with 
suggestions for the Preservation of Amenities, 1930 


Deeside Regional Planning Scheme (Chester and Flintshire), 


1923 


Devon. A Survey of its Coast, Moors and Rivers, with some 
suggestions for their preservation, 1932 


Doncaster Regional Planning Scheme, 1922 


The Dublin Civic Survey, 1925 


Dublin of the Future, 1922 


Town Planning Sections ... 
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Raymond Unwin 42/- 
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E. D. Simon 5/- 
A. P. Simon 6/- 
H.M. Stationery Office 1/- 
de Soissons and Kenyon 32/6 
W. R. Davidge 7/6 
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(To be continued in our next issue) 
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MODERNISM 


IN ARCHITECTURE AND PLANNING 


SOME REFLECTIONS FOR MODERN TENDENCIES IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


By Steven Norris 


N the course of a paper recently read before the 
Royal Society of Arts, entitled ‘“‘ Modern Archi- 
tecture—Fashions and Tendencies,’ Mr. Oswald 
Milne, F.R.I.B.A., stated the case for “‘ Modernism,” 
and in a brief paragraph very succinctly summed up 
the Modernist attitude in architectural design, thus : 





“The trappings associated with traditional 
architecture are being cast aside, both within and 
without. The columns and pilasters, the pediments 
and cornices, the egg-and-tongue moulding and 
conventional architectural ornaments are being 
abolished. The result is that to get any quality 
into our work . . . we depend on mass and line for 
effect, rather than upon detail.’’—(Our italics.) 


The Modernist impress is to-day so ubiquitous in 
all forms of construction, decoration, and planning, 
that it is incumbent upon everyone in contact with 
architectural or town planning work to acquaint 
himself in some measure with this movement which 
avowedly challenges all those traditional modes of 
architectural expression and form which, in all 
probability, constituted the background to his 
early training and social life. 


The remarks from Mr. Milne’s paper which we 
have quoted briefly expound the case of Modernism. 
It is only just, we think, that the other side of the 
argument should be given a hearing, and some 
defence made for the older, “ orthodox ”’ school of 
architectural expression which Modernists would 
seek to discredit. 

In the old days, from we may say, the earliest 
civilised—or rather cultured—times, right up to 
perhaps the beginning of the present century, 
architecture and architectural planning claimed to 
be an art, and its exponents artists; and these 
claims were, in general, accepted. 


By “‘art’”’ one implies the introduction into a 
craft (or design) ofthe quality of imagination acting 
in the field of sensuous appeal—an activity that 
goes deeper, that is, than the mere satisfying of 
the immediate demands of stark utility. Art, in 
short, is in a sense the sugar of beauty that makes 
palatable the pill of utility. 





Granted that many paltry and vulgar attempts 
at ornamentation, such as were especially popular 
during the Victorian era, are subjects deserving 
of the ridicule poured upon them by the truly 
artistic, these poor objects at least expressed a 
vague desire for a touch of imagination and beauty 
in the form of the object created. 


But from the point of view of the Modernist 
school, all such garniture of ornament, whether 
applied to the structure or its setting, is in the 





nature of an excrescence that must be swept away, 
and design based upon, and rigidly confined to, the 
satisfying of starkly utilitarian requirements. 


If such a puritanical doctrine be accepted, there is, 
obviously, left no loophole for the artistic exercise 
of the imagination. Everything is reduced to the 
limits of sheer utilitarianism, and there is no margin 
for the play of fancy. 


It therefore follows, as a natural corollary, that 
the services of the artist-artificer (or architect) will 
not be required ; since all “‘art,’’ as being purely 
a concession to the sense of beauty, must be in 
the nature of a superfluity. Thus the mechanic 
or practical man comes into his own—in the guise 
of the ‘structural engineer’’; having no use for 
architectural “ frills’’ or ‘ prettiness,’’ or for any 
appeal outside the purist limitations of stark utility. 


There must, according to the Modernist gospel, 
be no concession to the temptation to beautify a 
building structure or its setting—save perhaps by 
the introduction of a few crude geometrical lines— 
the sort of decoration which, significantly enough, 
is commonly employed by infants and congenital 
imbeciles. However ugly the resultant work, the 
Modernist will cunningly pretend that it must 
necessarily be beautiful because it expresses 
“truth.” 


Nor, as we have observed, is the movement 
confined to the building structure alone, but extends 
its desolation to the structure’s setting. Already 
there are to be found whole areas of recent building 
development over which the Modernist scourge has 
passed—leaving behind its peculiar legacy of dwarf 
walls of semi-vitrified machine-made bricks, crude, 
unrelieved masses and expanses of concrete, and 
ugly pipe-shaped or angular railings of, what the 
modernists are pleased to describe as, “ simple ”’ 
design. 

Fortunately, the Modernist influence has not, as 
yet, penetrated the Town Planning movement to 
any serious extent. True, large numbers of blocks 
of flats and tenements on “‘ modernist ”’ lines have 
been erected by certain municipal corporations, but, 
in general, Civic Authorities are conservative, and 
converts to the Modernist movement are somewhat 
rare among them. 

Town Planning in Britain to-day is largely based 
upon orthodox and quasi-classical precedent, and 
aspires to combine the best traditions of the past 
with the wider and more scientific knowledge of 
the present. It is thus possessed of a matured 
outlook and cultured background, far removed from 
the mushroom-like theories of Modernism. 
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Modernism gone mad! ‘‘A Garden City of the Future”’ 
at Olympia 


But, say the Modernists, this is an age of new materials, 
and new materials require new modes of construction and 
architectural expression ; and, in the course of his recent 
paper, Mr. Milne implied that in like manner, the older 
“classical ’’ styles of architecture arose or grew naturally 
out of the materials formerly employed; so that, as the 
old produced “‘ beauty,”’ so beauty is, and will be, inherent 
in the new materials employed by Modernism. 

But this reasoning, which is a favourite one with 
Modernists, is demonstrably unsound and misleading. 
Greek architecture, for example, is essentially plastic and 
sculpturesque—as, to a less extent is its Roman successor ; 
design being integral with the building structure, rather 
than merely applied to it. Further, considering the Greek 
style (as expressed in public buildings and similar structures) 
which, although carved out of stone, is clearly reminiscent of 
a form of construction formerly carried out in timber, with 
the addition of many purely ornamental features not 
present in the timber prototype; whereas, were the 
Modernist contention true, it should have been the possi- 
bilities and limitations of their stone building material which 
the Greeks should have studied and developed, rather than 
to have taken a timber construction as their model. 


Again, there is every reason to belive that the ‘‘ Gothic ”’ 
style of architecture, with its aspiring arches and pillared 
aisles, was a natural development of the pent-roof timbered 
halls and dwellings of the Scandinavian Goths. 


It is thus obviously the “ taste’”’ of the constructor, 
rather than the characteristics of the material used, that 
dictates the form the structure shall take ; and the present 
cult of ‘‘ modernism” is but a_ reflection—and an 
illuminating One—of the mind, taste, and outlook of its 
modernist creators. 


The plain truth is, that in Modernism we have a re- 
crudescence of that barbarous “ practical and utilitarian ”’ 
attitude towards art and life that overspread the England 
of the last mid-century, and which gave birth to that 
purely utilitarian, or ‘‘ functional,’’ cast of mind that 
produced the slums and dreary industrial towns of the 
Midlands and North. It is this same heritage of Mid- 
Victorian ugliness and barbarism that Town Planning is 
now called upon to liquidate. 


To-day, ‘‘ modernist’’ structures and ‘‘ modernist ”’ 
planning are to be found on every hand; the buildings 
spick and span as new pins, and entirely “‘ sanitary”’ in 
appearance; the settings mathematically correct, but 
barren and repellant. In ten years’ time—or less, when the 
bloom of newness shall have departed, we may expect the 
rise of a new movement, in the name of architectural 
amenity or beauty, to remedy these same “ architectural 
slums,’’ which we now permit to be built. 

The difficulty in informing the lay public, and public 
authorities unacquainted with art, of the true character 
and artistically destructive aim of the Modernist movement 
is the smoke-screen of humbug in which it is enveloped. 
The bluff of—as Mr. Milne, speaking for the Modernists, 
puts it—‘‘ depending on mass and line for effect”’ . . . 
is a very favourite camouflage for concealing the true 
poverty and puerility of the movement. If a building 
structure looks like a white-washed water tank, with a 
few spindly, iron-framed windows inserted lopsidedly into 
its walls, why enthuse about its “‘ severity of line,”’ or 
“simplicity,” and pretend that its stark, unblinking 
ugliness is a subtle form of beauty? In this impudent 
claim for a beauty that is non-existent one is forcibly 
reminded of the old fairy tale of the king who walked 
naked among the sycophants of his court, amid a chorus 
of flattering comments on the beauty of his clothes. A 
little child, it will be remembered, exploded the bluff 
by exclaiming that the king had no clothes on at all! 
So must we, one supposes, await the advent of an architect 
of standing who is courageous enough to expose the 
Modernist movement for the intellectual chicane that it is. 

Finally, concerning the Modernist contention 
that new materials—e.g., concrete—make necessary 
the monolithic or block-like construction favoured 
in Modernist structures, this argument is entirely 
refuted by some of the best examples of concrete 
architecture as practiced in America, where progress 
is considerably in advance of similar work in this 
country, and which has produced structures, mono- 
lithic in construction, but strikingly artistic and 
decorative in line and finish ; many of them, indeed, 
rivalling in beauty some of the best classical work 
of the Old World. 

Rather than imposing a limitation on architectural 
form, decoration or construction, concrete has given 
us a new field of plastic architecture possessing 
wonderful decorative possibilities : to which the 
Greeks and Romans, had they been so favoured. 
would have done full justice. Also, we have available 
a wide new knowledge of horticulture and abori- 
culture which will enable us to wed nature and this 
new plastic art into one harmonious expression in 
our domestic and civic planning. 


With iron and steel for structural skeleton, our 
scope of construction in architecture and planning 
is widened infinitely beyond the limitations formerly 
imposed by (un-reinforced) mass concrete. Whilst 
the artistic effect achievable by the harmonious 
combination architecturally of bronze and other 
metals, cast or wrought, with concrete, has yet to be 
fully realised. 

Limitations indeed A new age of metal, 
concrete, glass, and other newer materials, with 
new means of fashioning them into a thousand 
artistic shapes and forms, has dawned for the 
artist-craftsman and civic designer—can they but 
wait until the public has tired of this solemn farce 
called “‘ Modernism.” 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Slums and Housing, with special reference to New 
York City. By James Ford and others. 2 volumes. 
1936, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press. 10 
dollars. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 42s. net. 


E can hardly expect to do justice in a short review 

to a work that runs to 1,000 pages, and can only 

hope that the labour and enthusiasm which has 
produced it will find justification both here and in America. 
If so, it will happen, of course, in different ways. In the 
United States it should take a practical turn and for us 
lessons can be extracted if we care to learn them. 

Curiously, this book has a slender nexus with our 
Association, and especially its journal, and we enter upon 
a little higher criticism in respect to page 4. 

Chapter I asks ‘‘ What is a slum ? ”’ and provides several 
definitions out of the many with which we are familiar. 
Page 4 opens as follows :— 

“B. S. Townroe in his volume ‘The Slum Problem,’ 
published in 1928, enlarged the conception in this manner 

” Then follow three paragraphs of Sir George 
Duckworth’s definition of a slum, which first appeared in 
the Special Slum Number of Garden Cities and Town Planning 
(April-May, 1927). The chapter continues on the subject 
of definition by quoting our Housing Act of 1930, where an 
“unhealthy area’’ is described. This is the official British 
definition of a slum. 

A fuller definition, designed after much thought, was 
formulated by usin our journal, and may well be repeated 
here for the sake of American readers of this review :— 

““Slumdom has three main factors, contributed from 
sources which combine their effects at different points. 


1. Predisposing historical conditions. 

(a) Long-prevailing shortage of good houses ; 

{b) let at relatively high rents ; 

(c) with overcrowding and sub-letting ; 

(d) intensified by increase in number of families. 
2. From the environment and character of the house 

(e) which is undesirably sited ; 

(f) and out of repair ; 

(g) and insanitary, often verminous ; 
(A) built at high density, and 
(j) suffering industrial penetration ; 
( 
( 


k) incapable of thorough renovation ; 

1) which the owner cannot afford, or avoids, 
while he often waits for his land to be 
acquired for industrial uses. 

3. From the inhabitants of the house 

(m) who are generally poor ; 

(nm) and often prolific ; 

(0) whose labour is hard and unclean ; 

(p) with some defects of character, occasionally ; 

(g) and frequent ill-health. 


In America the characteristic phrase for aslum is ‘“‘a 
blighted area ’’ and the phenomena of blight are, we think, 
well represented in our scientific definition and objectively 
in the American photographs, 

Part I of this book deals with the history of housing in 
New York City, and the genesis of modern housing practice. 
The tenement era began in 1800 and continued for fifty 
years. Tenement house reform began in 1850 and an 
enlarged concept of housing about 1900. Part I closes 
with the question “‘ Has there been progress ? ’’ (page 247). 
The last paragraph of this part concludes ‘‘ There is 
abundant evidence that progress is a product of personality ; 
that whatever has been achieved to date has been an 
outgrowth of wise leadership . . . History thus seems to 
indicate that no effort is wasted and to justify all branches 
of housing research and policy framing.” 

Part II deals with the causes and effects of contemporary 
conditions and Part III discusses slum prevention. 

Part IV, which opens Volume II, considers the elimination 
of present slums by demolition, Jand acquisition, private 


effort and temporary housing; there is a chapter (XXVII) 
on European methods of slum elimination. 

The rest of the work is largely technical and contains 
abundant information on the layout and construction of 
housing schemes, both private and public enterprise. 

The illustrations are numerous and possess historical 
value and tragic interest. 


THE SPECIAL AREAS 


R. P. Malcolm Stewart, the Commissioner for the 

Special Areas of England and Wales, who is resigning 

his appointment after having held the post for two 
years, has now presented his third and final report (Station- 
ery Office, Cmd. 5303, price 3s. 6d. net), which includes 
the conclusions he has reached as the result of his experience. 
He makes 20 specific recommendations, and, of these, 
two of the most important relate to control of the further 
expansion of industry in Greater London and the State 
provision of i ducements to attract industries to the Special 
Areas. 

* * * 


Some of the major recommendations made by the 
Commissioner in the report are summarized as follows :— 


The further expansion of industry in Greater London 
should be controlled to secure a more evenly distributed 
production in which it is hoped that the Special Areas 
would share. 

State-provided inducements should be created to attract 
industries in the Special Areas. They must be of a nature 
that will arrest the attention of manufacturers and cause 
them to consider the increased advantages offered by the 
areas. 


Steps should be taken to prevent Maryport Harbour 
from becoming closed and derelict. This well-planned 
harbour should be maintained so as to be available in 
time of need. 


In view of the urgent need for a bridge over the Severn 
to procure the industrial development of and to give 
mproved access to South Wales, the Government should 
nitiate action in the matter. 


In order to open up West Cumberland for industrial 
development and tourist traffic, communications from the 
South should be improved and an arterial road constructed. 


Communications between the North and South Bank 
of the Tyne east of Newcastle should be improved. 


A national park should be established and developed on 
modern lines in South Wales. 


The programme of the Land Settlement Association for 
settling unemployed families from the Special Areas on 
small-holdings in the Midlands and the South, while not out 
of the experimental stage, should be steadily expanded. 


Cottage homesteads should be established in more 
prosperous districts for the settlement of families from the 
Special Areas of which the father is too old for a full-time 
holding. Opportunity would thus be afforded for the 
children to obtain work and all to enjoy better surroundings. 


The formation of trading estates marks a direct and 
practical effort to attract industry, particularly the lighter 
industries, of which there is a shortage, to the Special 
Areas. Their expansion is essential to procure a better 
balanced industrial production. 

Reference is made to the Severn Bridge scheme, with 
regard to which Mr. Stewart made a recommendation, 
although he could not make a grant. ‘‘ Its rejection,’’ he 
states, ‘‘ filled me with dismay. I rated its value high as 
opening up a gateway to South Wales which, by providing 
better access, would diminish its isolation and thus give 
improved economic and industrial facilities. This scheme 
of national importance has been summarily dismissed by 
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a Committee of the House of Commons, but I have recom- 
mended the Government to consider taking action in 
the matter, and trust that a satisfactory alternative proposal 
may be forthcoming.” 


Means must be devised of establishing new and expanding 
old industries in the Special Areas. Persuasion has been 
tried and found wanting. Industrialists have their own 
reasons, which rightly or wrongly they regard as valid, 
for determining the particular localities in which they 
intend to take the risk of establishing themselves. 

* * * 


Problem of London 


Mr. Stewart proceeds to deal with what is termed ‘‘ The 
growth of London: its menace and problems.’ He calls 
attention to statistics in an appendix to the report. Greater 
London, coinciding with the Metropolitan and City Police 
areas, it is stated, has an area of 692-2 square miles, a 
population in 1935 of 8,500,000, and a rateable value in 
1933 of £92,900,000. 

The Commissioner himself submits that the macrocosm 
of London grows with a rapidity which is beginning to 
cause alarm. 

Industrialists should be required to state their reasons 
for seeking to establish themselves in Greater London; 
if these reasons are not found to be valid, then they should 
be restrained from so doing but left free to make their 
choice elsewhere. 

‘‘T have stated,’’ Mr. Stewart continues, ‘“‘ that I am 
opposed to the Government using compulsion to dictate 
to industry where it should go, but is there not justification 
for instructing it where it should not go, unless good cause 
can be shown for so doing ? If this principle were adopted, 
it would be possible to a considerable extent to place 
Greater London out of bounds for further factory con- 
struction. 3 

“This would involve the definition of the areas to be 
placed under control, as well as the licensing of new and 
the extension of old factories in controlled areas.” 

““Unless something is done to banish fear its influence 
will continue to rule out consideration of the possibilities 
of the Special Areas. To get those journeying downstream 
to change their course and make for the Special Areas, 
these must be endowed with compelling attractiveness. 
State-provided inducements can supply this attraction.” 


FLATS VERSUS HOUSES 


Flat Developmentin Relation to Density and Ultimate 
Population. /. Inst. Municipal and County Engineers. 
1936, v. 63, 180-205, Nicholas, R. 


The Replanning of Slum Areas and the Rehousing 
of Dispossessed Tenants. /bid. 206-21, Knight, H.S.L. 


HESE two papers, together with the discussion that 
followed, occupy 55 pages of the Journal, and since 
they were debated together, they will be treated as a 
unit here; moreover, it would lead to repetition if they were 
reviewed separately, and to inordinate length, if adequately. 

Broadly, they discuss ‘‘ flats versus houses ’’ and it is 
unfortunate that they do so (especially the first) rather 
nervously. The Scottish Past-President, in opening the 
debate, pointed out that north of the Tweed a flat is con- 
sidered to be a house. That isso: the true formulation of 
the antithesis should be ‘‘ dwellings in blocks of several 
storeys versus detached or semi-detached cottages.”’ 

Mr. Nicholas gives a mass of data, largely from Croydon, 
and not restricted to ‘‘ working-class ’’ dwellings under the 
Acts, apparently; this creates confusion. He discusses 
many technicalities of building construction, zoning, and 
population, and happily for the reviewer, offers a page or 
so of conclusions. 

1. In newly-planned areas ‘‘ amenities ’’ are secured by 
density restrictions which flat development will evade unless 
controlled on an equivalent population basis; nor will 
amenities be protected by control of percentage of site 
covered. 


2. In built-up areas control should be on the basis of 
cubic capacity per acre, not more than 200,000 for really 
good light air and space ; or 330,000 in densitly built areas. 
Permitted cubic capacity should be related to open space 
in a given locality. 

3. As to room sizes, they should not go below those 
recommended by the Ministry of Health : 4 rooms 180, 150, 
100, 65 square feet—why have they done so in spite of all 
the law and the gospel? The living room should be larger. 

4. Planning should avoid internal courts which become 
“back yards,’’ should minimize vibration and noise and 
make it possible to escape from a burning building within 
an hour] Balconies for each flat and lifts for four or more 
storeys. Another street widening becomes necessary as 
the result of building flats. 

Mr. Nicholas—if we do him no injustice—tells how to do 
a bad thing in the best way. 

Mr. Knight’s paper was awarded a prize, deservedly, and 
deals with the whole subject indicated in the title ; it only 
touches incidentally on the popular controversy, and then 
effectively. 

He makes an excellent opening and comes to the point 
when he describes ‘‘ redevelopment ’’ as town planning in 
practice and not on paper. He gives an admirable parallel 
of treating an area of 100 unfit houses by clearance or 
redevelopment. In either case the result will be vertical 
overcrowding in flats instead of horizontal overcrowding in 
slums. He will rehouse on the site only some of the people 
and put the remainder on “‘ other land ’’ as empowered by 
the Acts. Mr. Knight does not like the 1935 Housing Act 
because itis an ‘‘ unblushing pro-flat statute.’ He fortifies 
himself with the criticism of his own Institution’s joint 
memorandum with the Town Planning Institute against 
the flat-building craze, and ends by asking: May it not be 
that the ‘‘ satellite town ’’ offers the best hope for rehousing 
the occupants of slum areas? The meeting made no 
response | 

Mr. Knight’s paper is illustrated with plans of a specific 
site redeveloped by houses, maisonettes, and some fiats. 
(By courtesy of the Bulletin of Hygiene). 


Interim Report of the Departmental Cormittee on 
the Ordnance Survey. H.M.S.O. 3d. 


HE Departmental Committee on the Ordnance Survey, 
i 3 which was appointed by the Ministerof Agriculture and 

Fisheries in May last, has presented an interim report 
dealing with the revision of ordnance survey maps for the 
purpose of town and country planning schemes and with 
the conditions upon which the reproduction of ordnance 
survey maps should be permitted. 

The committee point out that for the purpose of planning 
schemes, up-to-date plans on the 1/2,500 scale are essential 
and it has been found that there remain some 1,400 plans 
which fall to be revised by the ordnance survey and an up- 
to-date map has to pe available at least five months before 
the adoption of a planning scheme. 

In the ordinary course the preparation of a new edition 
of an ordnance survey plan occupies a period of nearly two 
years and the committee has been informed that the output 
of the survey, with existing resources, could not, by 
December 31st, 1937, exceed 200 plans at most out of the 
total of 1,400. Tosolve the problem the committee recom- 
mends that the maximum practicable addition should be 
made to the staff of the ordnance survey at the earliest 
possible date and further that an interim edition of the 
plans should be prepared for town and country planning 
purposes. 

This latter course would materially reduce the period 
required for the preparation of a plan; and the adoption 
of these recommendations would enable the immediate 
demands of town planning authorities to be satisfied by 
about the summer of 1938. 

Under the second head of its inquiry the committee 
arrived at the conclusion that new regulations should be 
introduced providing for a uniform scale of charges applicable 
to all users of ordnance survey copyright material, and 
recommends that the present concession to local authorities 
be withdrawn. 
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NOTES ON PERIODICALS 


UNITED STATES 


The American City. We had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Harold Buttenheim, the Editor of this monthly, for a short 
time at the Summer School at Salisbury, and always glance 
at the pages of his journal with interest. In the June issue 
there is an article described as ‘‘ A Warning from England,” 
quoted from the report of the National Housing Committee, 
and the Editor says it is worthy of receiving the attention 
of American authorities. 

In the August issue of The American City there is an 
article entitled ‘‘ Site Plans of Green Belt Towns,”’ which 
deals with layouts of the Resettlement Administration’s 
new suburban communities. It need hardly be said that 
the green belt there means something quite different from 
the meaning conveyed by our term. The green belt in 
America must be enormously large, and in several States 
town units are being designed. There is one in Wisconsin 
and one in Ohio, and one—of which we may perhaps 
be able to give some information later—in Tennessee 


The Architectural Forum. It is very pleasant to notice 
how much attention American publications give to the 
question of housing—and to some extent to town planning 
—carried on in Great Britain. The August and September 
issues of this sumptuous journal contain articles on Britain’s 
Building boom. (It was hardly to be expected that the 
Editor would forego apt alliteration’s artful aid) Twenty- 
one pages, fully illustrated, are devoted to the “‘ Britain’s 
Building Boom.”’ There is no need to refer here to the 
contents of this article in detail—it is sufficient to say that 
it is fully documented and, we cannot help thinking, in 
some ways indebted to the collection of material made from 
time to time by our Association and our journal. In any 
case the record is of permanent value to American readers, 
and alike to our own for, up to the present, no British writer 
has produced such a handy summary. 
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Fig. |.—Diagram of Satellite Treatment 





Fig. 2.—The Pontine Marsh before Reclamation 


The Housing Digest. This new journal reached its third 
issue in April, 1936, and its technical interest consists in the 
fact that it is imitation typescript, very nicely prepared 
and easilv readable. It begins with a quotation from Sir 
Raymoud Unwin and follows on very much on the lines 
of our Notes and News, with paragraphs from various 
British and American publications, amongst which are 
several quotations from our journal. It is issued by the 
Research and Information Branch, Housing Division, 
Public Works Administration, Washington, D.C. 


CONTINENTAL 


Urbanisme. We have called attention to this attractive 
publication before. Each issue opens with a most useful 
bibliography of literature on our concerns. Every publica- 
tion, author, topic and page is given with considerable 
clarity and we only wish that some member of our Associa- 
tion might be able to give the time and attention to prepar- 
ing for England a similar digest. The journal contains 
some good articles on urbanism, the most important being 
one about Lyons, with particulars of circular roads and town 
tunnels, of which illustrations are given. Such projects, 
of course, illustrate the acceptance of congestion rather 
than its amelioration. Ruralism, in contrast to urbanism, 
finds a place in the objects of this journal. In No. 44 isa 
study of Eindhoven, an industrial town in Holland, and 
we are pleased to notice that in the plan for its development 
the principle of the satellites circulating round the central 
sun is adopted, as in our well-known diagram of London 
and the new townships that might be built around it. 


No. 45 continues a study of Holland by Mr. Henri Sellier, 
Minister of Health in the present French Government. 
There is a wonderful picture of the irrigation of the Polders, 
and indeed several articles deal with Polderland. Amster- 
dam of the sixteenth century is printed upside down! We 
are pleased to notice that the garden city of Hilversum is 
also described and illustrated. Our readershave heard about 
this from us years ago. 

Union Internationale Des Villes. The facicule No. 14 
contains an obituary notice of Dr. F. M. Wibaut, the late 
President of the Union, and, as we have before remarked, 
a very charming and useful documentation of all sorts of 
questions. 

Arquitectura. Unhappy Madrid sends us No. 3 for March’ 
1936, in which there are the usual architectural features 
and a continuation of the dictionary of technical terms in 
architecture. There is an interesting archeological article 
on the ruins of Xochicalco, in Mexico. 

L’Habitation. From Switzerland the issue of March 
contains an article and illustrations on the reclamation of 
the Zuyder Zee. It gives beautiful photographs of the 
Great Dyke. Readers will remember that an article on 
this interesting subject appeared in our journal some years 
ago. 
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Fig. 3.—A Bit of Polderland 


Of more recent interest is a description of the reclamation 
of the Pontine Marshes in Italy, where two new townships, 
Littoria and Sabaudia, have been established. 

The same topic is dealt with very fully in an admirable 
article in the June issue of the Town Planning Review, 
with plans and illustrations of the new townships. 

Tydschrift. We always thought that Tydschrift would 
never change its format. itscover, or its deep maroon colour, 
but it has entered upon a new career in 1936, and has 
become a little bit futuristic in appearance. The journal 
is still, however, quite normal as to its contents ! 

Further, we received from the U.S.S.R. Archetektura, 
Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9, containing accounts and illustration of 
projects for the reconstruction of Moscow and other towns. 
The technique of this publication is of the highest order 
and a credit to the editors and printers. 

The same may be said of Socialist Kiev, of which we have 
Nos. 2,3 and 4. It is published in Kiev, and deals mostly 
with cultural and artistic features. We qnly remark that 
the studies in this journal seem to indicate that the leaders 
of Russian culture are moving away rapidly from what we 
always regarded as purely Russian conceptions, and are 
becoming more imbued with neo-classicism and ambitious 
monumental structures. 
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Fig. 4.-—-The Plan of Sabaudia 





SATELLITE TOWNS IN BRITAIN 


The periodicals coming to our hand have some interesting 
references to this subject. In the /ournal of the London 
Society for September, 1936, a lecture is reported by Mr. 
Herbert Warren on “ Decentralisation of Population and 
Industry into Satellite Towns’. The whole doctrine is 
given in very lucid paragraphs, and an appendix of de- 
centralisation statistics, makes good powder and shot. 


In the Town and County Councillor of September, 1936, 
Captain Reiss writes on ‘‘ Satellite Towns Need Nationa 
Planning,”’ and he gives a very impressive diagram showing 
the growth of London since 1914 to date, asserting that the 
built-up portions since 1914 has more than doubled. The 
conclusion is that a national plan is needed to adopt a 
national policy of decentralisation into satellite towns. 


The same issue of the journal referred to contains an 
article entitled ‘‘ Overcrowding: What Next?” by the 
Editor of this journal, in which the reports for England and 
Scotland are analysed and lessons extracted from them. 


Municipal Engineering for June 4th, 1936, has a short 
report of a lecture by Professor S. D. Adshead on “‘ London 
Under Statutory Town Planning,’ treated in the author’s 
usual forceful manner. A full record of the lecture can be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Chadwick Trust, 204, 
Abbey House, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Municipal Review. Our eye is caught by the August 
issue of this journal, which contains an article on ““A 
Comprehensive Scheme of Re-planning for Brighton,”’ 
which includes a double-deck road for the Front and under- 
ground tunnels surmounted by blocks of flats. If Brighton 
leads the way to this type of fortification, no doubt other 
seaside resorts will adopt the system, which will come in 
useful in case of bombardment from the sea. 


Victoria, Australia. The journal of the Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects for May, 1936, gives an account 
with illustrations of the State Housing Scheme by Mr. Percy 
E. Everett. It is worthy of attention, and our readers will 
be glad to notice that the Australian system has not yet 
moved towards the provision of high blocks of flats. 


The Parthenon for September, 1936, is notable for a 
fully-illustrated article on the Grosvenor Housing Estate, 
Millbank, which has brought criticism from some of our 
leading town planners on account of its having made 
provision for a large increase of population in the City of 
Westminster rather than facilitating the process of decentrali- 
sation. One point of interest is that the land here is 
leased at the extortionary rate of Is. per acre per year. 
Six hundred and sixteen flats constitute the whole scheme 
of seven buildings. The rents run from 17s. 3d. for a 
four-room flat to 3s. 9d. for a flatlet. 

W.L.H 





Fig. $.—View of Sabaudia 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
SUMMER SCHOOL, SALISBURY, 
August 27th—September 2nd, 1936 


HE third meeting of the School was held under very 

pleasant conditions and in beautiful weather at the 

Diocesan Training College, situated in the Close, 
Salisbury. 

Full printed reports were issued for the years 1933 and 
1934, and we anticipate at the time of writing that this 
year’s report will also be issued in full. Therefore, in 
accordance with our previous procedure, we confine ourselves 
here to a brief record of the work done. The total number 
of registrations for the School reached 119. Of these 
57 took the full course of seven days and 35 the half course. 
Besides these there were sixteen guests and many local 
friends, bringing up the total number attending the School 
to 135. About fifty town planners and technical officers 
were present and about twenty municipal councillors. 

There were eleven sessions at which twenty-three lectures 
or addresses were given and the discussions were very 
interesting and useful. 

The comprehensive character of the studies of the School 
may be gathered from the following particulars. 

Dr. Thomas Adams opened at the Guildhall in the 
presence of the Deputy Mayor of Salisbury, and spoke on 
Town Planning and Restriction of Ribbon Development, 
giving a review of the present position. Following him 
came Professor R. A. Cordingley, of Manchester University, 
on Education in Planning. Planning for the Region was 
handled by Mr. W. Harding Thompson in respect to 
Dorset, and by Mr. W. R. Davidge in relation to Wiltshire. 
Dr. W. H. McLean gave an interesting account of his 
Parliamentary efforts with regard to National Planning, 
and Mr. W. A. Eden followed on National Survey. Road 
Planning and Ribbon Development were handled by 
Mr. G. T. Bennett, Landscape Design and Open Spaces 
by Mr. E. Prentice Mawson, and Mr. H. V. Overfield opened 
the discussion following. 

Mr. Max Nicholson supplied a rather sensational contri- 
bution to the School by his lecture ‘‘ A Factual Basis for 
Territorial Planning,” in which he showed the alarming 
extent to which political, economic, and administrative 
activities are in fact controlling or frustrating the process 
of planning. 

Planning for Industrial Sites and New Estate Develop- 
ment were handled respectively by Mr. F. J. Osborn and 
Professor S. D. Adshead, and we reached the central theme 
of our Association’s interest in a lecture by Mr. A. T. Pike 
on The Practical Application of the Garden City Idea. 
Mr. Pike was followed by Monsieur Georges Benoit-Levy, 
who entertained the School in a very happy manner by 
his description of the Lineal City—a rather strange proposal 
which required a good deal of information to be presented 
on its behalf. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Gage kindly came down to 
speak on Rural Development, and was followed by Mr. A. L. 
Roberts on Regulation of External Design and Appearance 
of Buildings, aided by lantern slides which were most 
informative. Mr. J. J. Clarke dealt with the very difficult 
and perhaps little-known aspect of Public Health in Relation 
to Town Planning, and Mr. T. F. Thomson, one of the 
Honorary Secretaries to the School, brought a new point 
of view in his “‘ Third Dimensional Aspect of Planning.” 
A lantern lecture was given by Miss Denby on Slum 
Clearance and Rehousing, and the day’s work was wound 
up by Dr. Adams speaking on Parks and Parkways. 

September 2nd, the last day of the School, was occupied 
entirely by a visit to Southampton by coach, where in the 
presence of the Mayor we had papers on Planning in 
Hampshire by Mr. Arthur H. Schofield, and Town Planning 
of Southampton by Mr. H. T. Cook. 


The closing lecture was given by Mr. Freeth in very 
pleasant circumstances at Lyndhurst in the New Forest, 
where we broke our return journey to Salisbury. 

Whilst the whole work of the School was a delight, it 
may be added that we made other pleasant visits to parts 
of the city and went to Old Sarum and Stonehenge, all 
these visits being in the friendly hands of Mr. J. Locke 
Lovibond, a local Councillor. W. Lm, 


ROADSIDE TREES 

N a paper read before the Second International Forestry 
Congress at Budapest Mr. J. Langley Taylor, the hon. 
secretary of the Buckinghamshire Branch of the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, drew attention to 
the need for technical advice from foresters on roadside 
planting. In England and throughout the world the new 
form of transport had caused thoroughfares to be redesigned 

and tree planting was of the utmost importance. 

It generally happened, he said, that the engineers planned 
the road ; it was constructed, and only then was tree planting 
considered. This was wrong. Each road authority should 
retain the service of an arboriculturist having a good 
knowledge of the district, who should be consulted before 
the road was planned. In advising on the construction of 
new roads he could say whether any group of trees or single 
trees was of special merit. Sometimes if the road was 
planned in a certain position good landscape views could 
be safeguarded or discovered. He could further suggest 
places where new planting should be done to add to the 
enjoyment of the highway, so that the acquisition of land 
could be arranged accordingly. If tree planting was 
considered before the plans were made the officer in charge 
would have time to find good specimens, making sure that 
the nurseryman produced trees suitable for the hard life 
near the road. 

In England on arterial roads much might be said in favour 
of clumps of trees and shelter belts off the road, and the 
forester could often help here with the consent of the owner. 
In every country there should be an “ arboriculture officer ”’ 
appointed who would not only advise the county council 
or other road authority in his district, but also be available 
to advise landowners. There was a tendency to plant rows 
of trees along roads at even distances apart, and these often 
interrupted a fine, long-distance view. 

The Times. 


HOUSING INNOVATION AT GREENOCK 
NCLUDED in the housing contracts which the Depart- 
ment of Health have authorised the Greenock Corporation 
to accept is a three-storey tenement block, known as a 

radiating block. It is so named because three wings 
radiate from a central staircase well lighted at three angles. 
Each wing contains two houses on each floor and every 
house is assured of any sunlight there is at some part of 
the day. Every house has a balcony placed so as to catch 
the sunshine. Through ventilation is secured via the open 
staircase and the end gables of the houses. 

This block is an interesting departure from the traditional 
Scots tenement which was criticised in the recent reports 
by the Scottish Architectural Advisory Committee and by 
the Secretary to the Department of Health. It has been 
designed by Mr. Frank Mears, F.R.I.B.A:, who was entrusted 
with the planning by the Corporation following upon the 
plea by the late Secretary of State for the engagement 
of specially qualified architects in the preparation of plans 
for housing schemes promoted by local authorities. 

No doubt when the block is built it will be visited not 
only by professional men interested in building development, 
but also by representatives of local authorities who, like 
Greenock, are faced with tenemental development but 
desire to get away from the drabness and defects hitherto 
associated with this style of building. 

Department of Health for Scotland, Edinburgh, 2. 
15th October, 1936. 
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“GARDEN CITY’? FOR INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS 


NEW HOUSES AT STAMFORD 

HANKS to the initiative of Messrs. Blackstone and 

Co., Ltd., the chief industrial firm in the district, 

an immediate start is being made with the erection of 
140 new houses at Stamford, Lincolnshire. The lay-out 
and plans have been prepared by Messrs. Walsh & Maddock, 
the well-known North of England chartered architects, 
under whose supervision the houses will be built. 

The scheme will be carried out on Garden City lines, 
and will materially ease the housing situation for the in- 
creasing number of Blackstone employees. The number 
of workers employed by the firm is now over 700. 
WYTHENSHAWE, THE BIGGEST ‘‘ GARDEN CITY ” 

SCHEME 
ANCHESTER has now embarked on the second 
five-year stage of the Wythenshawe scheme—the 
largest garden city scheme in the country, and 
probably in the world. 

A new satellite city, with a population of 35,000, has 
sprung up on what, before 1931, was a sparsely populated 
part of the Cheshire plain. When completed, in about 
10 years’ time, Wythenshawe will have a population of 
over 100,000. 

Already it has become a place of pilgrimage for housing 
experts from all parts of the world, and scarcely a week 
passes without some foreign party visiting Manchester to 
see it. 

When, in 1930, Manchester obtained from Parliament 
permission to take over 16 square miles of Cheshire agri- 
tural_land to relieve her housing needs, Wythenshawe 
had a larger population of farm stock than of people. 
To-day it is a self-contained town, with parkways, protected 
from building for 300 ft. on each side, linking it with the 
main road systems. 

Its 7,000 houses—6,000 of them built by the Corporation— 
have been specially planned to retain the rural atmosphere, 
and every endeavour has been made to retain natural 
features such as streams, ponds and copses. 

Own Shopping Centre 

Wythenshawe is now served by its own shopping centres, 
with over 50 shops. Three hotels of the most modern 
type, seven schools and 10 churches have been built to 
serve the needs of its inhabitants. : 

In the zone set apart for light industries 11 factories 
are now in operation, and many of the people of Wythen- 
shawe are employed there. Other inquiries from manufac- 
turers wishing to build factories in the zone are being 
dealt with by the Corporation. 

Among the people of this new city—larger in area than 
the whole of the city of Salford—the health authorities 
have observed a considerable improvement in the standard 
of health as compared with that existing in the older parts 
of Manchester.—-The Daily Telegraph. 


ABERDEEN PLANNING A SATELLITE 
TOWN 


FIRST prize of £500 and other prizes totalling £350 
are to be offered by Aberdeen Town Council in an 
effort to attract the best brains in the country for plans 

in connection with the development of Kincorth, an area 
to the south of the city acquired some time ago, which it 
is proposed to make a satellite town. 

It is hoped to create there a township of several thousand 
municipal houses, together with many privately built 
dwellings, and the new area will possess its own shopping 
centres, cinemas, churches, as well as the usual communal 
and social services. Part of the land will be reserved for 
future industrial development. 

Dr. Thomas Adams has been in Aberdeen, surveying the 
ground, 

Over 600 Acres 

Kincorth covers an area of over 600 acres, and the 
Corporation intend to ensure that the best possible use will 
be made of what Dr. Adams described as an excellent site 
and an excellent opportunity.—Daily Record and Mail, 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE R.I.B.A. ON 
SATELLITE TOWNS 


R. PERCY THOMAS, the President of the 

Royal Institute of British Architects in 
his inaugural address at the opening of the 1936-37 
session, said architects knew that the cure for many 
of the ills from which civilization suffered lay in 
ordered replanning and rebuilding of our congested 
towns and cities. 


So far, he said, we had merely tinkered with the complex 
problem of town planning. So much of the statutory 
town planning had been only two-dimensional—lines on a 
map—and not visualized as three-dimensional, which was 
the medium in which the architect had to work. What was 
really required was an adequate planning technique for the 
grouped development of towns and villages, not an extension 
of ribbon development under more spacious conditions. 

SATELLITE TOWNS , 

Another field of service which would be opened out to 
the architect was the planning and design of the new com- 
munities and satellite towns which were likely to be laid 
out in the future. In them would be found the greatest 
opportunities for solving the dual problem of urban over- 
crowding and of countryside preservation near the great 
centres of population. In these new towns there would be 
opportunities for demonstrating planning on an adequate 
scale for civic design in which industrial location was not 
associated with squalor and muddle, and the enjoyment 
of natural amenities as the normal accompaniment of daily 
life. Would these opportunities be taken? Would the 
authorities ever claim the powers they should have to compel 
the proper location of industry, or must everything continue 
to be left to the irrational competition of vested interests ? 
Perhaps in all this there was a vicious circle. The officials 
said that there was no established planning technique so 
generally accepted as to make its national presentation in 
legal form possible. The town planners and architects 
said that there could be no established technique until they 
had the chance to work on a Jarge scale. 

The Ribbon Development Act was an instance of two- 
dimensional planning. Within the city the expedients 
adopted were hardly better and showed no more foresight. 
As regards traffic, palliatives such as roundabouts, traffic 
lights, and one-way streets had temporarily staved off the 
inevitable, but their limits were being reached. Nothing 
but bold and vigorous replanning—surgery, not doctoring— 
could save the modern town from a futile congestion that 
was not very far off. 


LONDON CONFLICTS 

So far the Government had not concerned itself with the 
planning of London—the capital city. It had been left to 
the more or less conflicting interests of local authorities. 
There was little doubt that the Government must inevitably 
take charge of the situation. London was being rebuilt 
piecemeal in a continuous process. It required guidance 
and firm control by a nationally constituted body. 

It was said that we were a C3 nation. The cure was to 
open up the towns to admit air and sunlight. Much land 
in towns was wasted by being covered by mean little build- 
ings two or three floors high, bounded by mean streets, 
narrow courts, and alleys. One cure was to build higher 
without increasing the existing densities of population, 
thereby freeing land for parks, public gardens, and easier 
traffic flow. To achieve this skyscrapers were not necessary. 
If half the existing two and three storey buildings in London 
were doubled in height and the rest pulled down there would 
be abundant room for the widest and finest boulevards in 
the world. No one would suppose that the cure was as 
easy as that. Merely building higher was not a cure in 
itself but a means to be used judiciously where circumstances 
demanded. 

The problem was essentially one for the creative planner— 
the architect who could plan a living town, not the engineer 
who could plan a traffic system. 
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FLATS AND COTTAGES 


Extracts from a Critique 


By MISS ELIZABETH DENBY 
At the R.I.B.A., November 16th, !936 


HAT are the alternatives which are put before the 
VW inhabitants of an area which is scheduled for 
clearance ? 

In some of the larger cities, tenements are built in central 
areas and cottage estates on the outskirts: but, speaking 
generally, the choice is limited to a cottage estate or finding 
other, overcrowded, accommodation in the central area. 

An acid test of the success of these new estates, whether 
cottages or flats, is to find out what the tenants themselves 
think of them. Many of the replies are disconcerting : 
isolation, loneliness, boredom, expense, in the cottage 
estates ; lack of privacy, noise, inconvenience, a ‘‘ barrack ”’ 
atmosphere, expense, in the flats. And in many cases a 
lurking shame at being a tenant of a Council house ! 

What, then, do,the other ratepayers thinkoftheseestates? 
It is unfortunately common knowledge that no district 
welcomes the ‘‘intrusion’”’ of these dwellings: both 
esthetically and socially they are held to lower the tone of 
the neighbourhood. 

This is surely a deplorable state of affairs. Are these 
complaints in this snobbery justified ? What is wrong ? 
Can things be righted without a compiete reversal of the 
present housing policy ? 


Personally I doubt it. And I will try to justify my 
opinion by briefly capitulating the chief complaints as they 
appear to an impartial observer. 


Flats 


Flats are intensely unpopular among working people, who 
consider that they provide an environment which is entirely 
unsuitable for family life. Their main objections are :— 


1. They are usually built on five floors, which are too 
high without lifts, and too low to be economically 
worth their installation. Mothers on the top floors 
tend to keep their young children at home rather 
than face dragging them up and down the stairs. A 
private balcony, large enough for family use, is rarely 
provided for the family dwelling. 


The quality of the building does not permit expendi- 
ture on proper insulation against noise. Sounds can 
be heard distinctly, not only in adjoining flats, but 
right through from the top to the bottom of the 
building. 

This means that children must be kept unnaturally 
quiet ; they must not run, or jump, or play naturally, 
without fear of complaints from neighbours. Nor 
can a big adolescent family behave in a jolly way, or 
entertain friends in the evening, as they claim they 
have every right to do. 


The restrictions, which are imposed in most dwellings, 
are deeply resented. This particularly applies to the 
prohibition of pets and of window-boxes, while the 
usual lack of any garden area from which a meagre 
larder can be supplemented is a real deprivation. 
There is absolutely nothing for anyone to do in these 
tenement estates, and leisure is apt to be unwisely 
spent. 

The barrack-like appearance of most blocks of 
dwellings is felt to be peculiarly unhomelike, while 
it is widely felt that the space surrounding the 
dwellings should not be a replica of a school play- 
ground, but should be available for the adult members 
of the community, and planned as they would like it, 
for quiet and recreation. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the existing lay-out in concrete or asphalt 
round most of the tenement blocks is a direct en- 
couragement to hooliganism in the child population. 


It is said that rooms in flats are smaller than in an 


average cottage, that insufficient space is allowed for 
storage, and that prams must often be dragged up 
the stairs and kept in the bathroom. 


Equipment is said to be unsuitable for working people, 
to be inconveniently placed, and extremely expensive 
to run. 


In short, the general working-class opinion seems to be 
that the blocks of flats would be all very well for people 
who can afford to send their children to boarding-school, 
and go off themselves by car for the week-end and for 
holidays, but that they are definitely inadequate for families 
whose lives must centre in and around the home. 


Cottages 


Cottages.—The same complaints as to planning, equip- 
ment, and over-control apply to cottage as to flat estates. 
Here, however, the lack of recognition of any obligation to. 
the tenants but that of shelter, is even ‘more apparents 
The close companionship of the city, with all its drawbackg 
and ugliness, has been withdrawn. These fine-soundine 
estates are at first nothing but a pitiful segregation of thg 
lowest income-level of the population; without meetiny 
places or clubs ; without cheap shopping centres or friendlt 
tradesmen who know the family well and will give credis 
at a pinch ; without amusements ; often for many monthr 
without elementary or technical schools near enough for 
the children to attend without undue fatigue. By the time 
fares to work have been added, rents are in many cases 
nearly twice the rents which were paid in the slums, while 
the equipment in many estates is expensive to run and 
amounts to a weekly expenditure equal to the rent. The 
furniture which was adequate for one or two rooms looks 
entirely lost when it is sprinkled through three or four. 
Is it any wonder that some of these tenants lose heart and 
drift back to their old haunts, and that if they stick it out, 
they show the severity of the strain by the increased sickness 
and mortality rates ? 


There is no doubt about it. The mass of evidence shows 
that the housing problem has been cruelly over-simplified. 
Good housing is not the absence of slums any more than 
good health is just the absence of disease. Slum-clearance 
is not merely a question of substituting a clean box for a 
dirty one. It is not a problem which can be solved by 
better plumbing. Here is an opportunity, if it is only 
grasped with courage and wisdom, of replanning whole 
areas of towns in accordance with the clearly expressed 
wishes of the people who are to live in them ; of rescuing, 
with a minimum of trouble and expense, the families who 
are at present living in conditions which are only preparing 
their children to be treated at public charge in hospitals, in 
clinics or in prisons. 


SATELLITE TOWNS 


Solving Problem of Rehousing 


= OWN-PLANNING and satellite towns’’ was the 
subject of an address at Leeds recently by Mr. 
Reginald Poole, of Liverpool to the members of 
the Yorkshire branch of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion. 


Mr. Poole expressed himself in favour of the creation of 
self-contained satellite towns, which would provide housing 
accommodation for dispossessed workers from central 
areas. 


The Departmental Committee, of which Lord Marley 
was the chairman decided that the work of rehousing the 
working-classes in huge blocks of tenements was definitely 
not to be desired. The main reason for advocating the 
use of tenements was to overtake the slum problem. The 
majority of these development schemes had been brought 
about in a haphazard way, and large areas were being 
dealt with under slum clearance schemes, while industries 
were being pushed out.—Liverpool Daily Post. 











